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i  That  first  hall-hour  was  her  heart’s  ■  One  who  was  less  a  savage  would 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  j  holiday;  and  then  she  weleomed  the  i  long  ago  have  found  out  that  she 

j  hope  that  a  new  birth  into  a  new  life  I  loved,  and  would  have  behaved  her- 
BOOK  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE.  might  really  be  in  store  for  her.  Mrs.  I  self  according  to  the  traditions  that 
.  I  Goldrick’s  hurried  letter  had  been  I  centuries  have  bound  up  with  and 

CHAPTER  XIV.  [conttnuea.)  1  y^gue  enough  to  serve  as  foundation  |  rendered  inseparable  from  the  name  of 

The  letter  was  sent,  a  lie  was  in-  {  for  a  whole  Rhine  of  castles  in  the  love  :  she  only  felt  miserable  when 

vented  for  Lord  Lisburn,  the  evening  I  air.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  she  thought  of  the  apparent  impossi- 

performance  was  dispatehed,  and  a  happiness  was  hers  of  not  even  being  bility  of  bringing  herself  into  the 

sleepless  night  —  the  first  she  had  Zelda  —  for  she  naturally  confused  same  sphere  with  one  man  out  of  all 

ever  known  —  was  tossed  and  lingered  the  self  that  was  hateful  to  her  with  men,  and  knew  no  more  of  the  nature 

through.  She  had  settled  with  Carol  the  name  it  bore  ?  of  the  feeling  than  the  earth  is  con- 

that  she  would  go  by  a  certain  train  But  as  every  nerve  quivered  more  scious  of  the  nature  of  the  double  law 
the  ne.\t  day,  but  she  hurried  to  the  and  more  with  excitement,  so  all  the  that  keeps  her  from  and  draws  her 

station  before  sunrise,  and  took  the  more  ready  were  they  to  express  the  towards  her  lord  the  sun.  So  with 

first  that  came,  though  it  only  has-  discords  of  a  hundred  opposing  keys,  her  artistic  temperament,  such  as  it 

tened  her  start  without  making  any  She  thirsted  for  so  much  that  in  less  was — she  confused  that  with  her  feel- 

difference  to  her  arrival.  Once  in  than  an  hour  her  draught  of  freedom  ings  towards  Harold  Vaughan,  and 

her  life  she  had  been  in  a  railway  !  had  palled.  The  journey  grew  longer  mistook  for  mere  restlessness  of  soul 

train  before  —  in  a  third-class  car-  i  and  longer  as  she  felt  how,  whatever  what  any  other  artist  would  have  rec- 

riage,  in  which  she  had  sung  for  pas-  |  might  happen,  she  could  not  enjoy  ognized  and  gloried  in  as  a  passion 

tengers  returning  from  a  race-course.  the  glory  of  liberty  without  the  curse  for  fame  and  song.  So  also  of  the  at- 

Now  she  was  travelling  like  a  lady,  i  of  solitude.  She  might  throw  herself  traction  that  drew  her  to  St.  Bavons, 

and  could  indulge  in  the  new  enjoy-  '  off  for  half  an  hour,  but  the  Zelda  who  with  no  suspicion  that  she  was  obey- 

ment  of  throwing  herself  back  in  her  was  left  in  London  caught  up  the  ing  some  summons  from  a  madhouse  ; 

seat  and  feeling  that,  at  last,  she  was  escaped  prisoner  long  before  half  the  she  was  only  conscious  of  a  craving 

as  free  as  air.  As  she  left  London  distance  to  St.  Bavons  was  over.  for  some  new  element  in  her  barren 

behind  her,  and  was  carried,  almost  “  What  will  he  think  of  it  ?  ”  was  life,  that  might  chance  to  transmute 
as  fast  as  her  half-awakened  thoughts,  still  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  and  at  last  its  confused  and  incomprehen- 

into  the  country  that  formed  her  only  poor  Claudia’s  phantom  sat  opposite  sible  materials  into  the  unknown  gold 

idea  of  home,  she  seemed  to  feel  her  to  her  all  the  time  that  the  train  of  peace  and  love  for  which  she 

false  self  drop  off  her,  and  her  wings  whirled  on.  Post  equitem  sedet  atra  longed :  the  very  vagueness  and  mys- 

begin  to  grow.  After  all,  there  was  cura  —  the  pale  face  of  her  rival  tery  of  the  call  rendered  it  to  her  that 

nothing  like  liberty  —  so  she  specu-  taunted  her  with,  “  You  may  not  be  of  an  oracle,  which  might  not  be  diso- 

lated  for  the  first  half  hour  :  she  had  i  Zelda,  you  may  be  Baroness  of  Wal-  beyed.  Might  it  not,  perhaps,  by  giv- 

become  great,  rich,  and  famous,  with-  deck,  or  Countess  of  Lisburn :  it  is  ing  her  an  assured  and'  regular  place 

out  an  effort  ;  she  had  emancipated  I  I  who  may  be  the  beggar ;  but  what  in  the  world,  teach  her  what  life  and 

herself  from  Aaron’s  slavery,  and  vet  matters  your  greatness  or  my  nothing-  the  world  meant,  make  her  like  other 

every  step  she  had  taken  had  led  her  ness,  if  he  hates  you  and  if  he  loves  people,  and  enable  her  to  throw  down 

into  a  slavery  worse  than  the  old.  The  me  ‘i  ”  She  was  out  of  love  with  her  Claudia’s  lover  from  his  pinnacle,  so 

delight  —  for  that  half  hour  —  of  turn-  future  countess-ship  already.  She  that  his  relation  towards  her  might 

ing  her  back  upon  everything — the  always  expected  everything  to  hap-  trouble  her  no  more?  Next  to  its 

theatre,  Carol,  Abner,  Lucas,  Lord  pen  in  a  moment,  and  it  had  bringing  them  together,  she  felt,  this 

Lisburn,  Claudia  I  Why  should  she  brought  her  nothing  but  Lord  Lis-  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could 

ever  return  V  Why  should  she  not,  burn.  And  then  the  thought  of  happen,  even  if,  as  she  half  hoped,  it 

without  a  single  shackle  to  bind  her,  an  unknown  mother  welled  up  in  did  not  prove  to  be  the  best  result  of 

take  up  her  staff  and  make  a  pilgrim-  her  and  gave  her  the  hope  of  a  nook  all. 

age  on  her  own  account  through  the  in  her  inner  life  wherein  she  might  At  last  came  St.  Bavons,  like  the 

world  ?  All  her  Bohemian  blood  find  peace  and  repose  when  she  was  climax  of  a  long  dream.  She  left 

was  set  on  fire  by  the  song  of  a  lark  outwearied  with  desiring  unattainable  the  train  and  walked  straight  out 

that  was  soaring  up  to  a  heaven  and  unintelligible  things.  into  the  streets,  as  if  instinct  would 

whereof  he  knew  nothing,  but  to  She  passed  station  after  station  with-  guide  her  to  the  Old  Wharf-Side, 
which  he  ceased  not  to  soar  all  the  out  regarding  their  names.  A  town  She  was  not  surprised  —  any  more 

same.  She  would  shake  off  all  her  — indeed,  any  product  of  history  than  people  are  surprised  in  dreams 

ambitions  and  all  her  miseries,  and  or  civilization  —  was  to  her  what  — to  find  that  the  buildings  and 

forget  them  in  a  bath  of  dewy  fields.  the  primrose  was  to  Peter  Bell.  This  the  streets  were  not  unfamiliar  to 

All  her  heart  expanded  in  an  atmos-  was,  in  a  way,  the  secret  of  all  her  her.  It  did  not  even  strike  her 

phere  free  from  the  narrow  associa-  confusions  of  mind  and  heart.  She,  as  a  strange  coincidence  —  she  was 

tions  of  her  daily  life,  where  every-  who  felt  and  thought  things  and  not  conventional  enough  to  think 

body  about  her  seemed  cursed  with  feelings  without  having  names  for  coincidences  unnatural  —  that  she 

some  demon  that  kept  simple  life  and  them,  nad  been  thrown  into  a  world  was  in  the  very  city  to  which  she 

simple  nature  out  of  their  narrow  where  thoughts  and  feelings  are  had  so  vaguely  directed  Lord  Lisburn. 

Mols.  regulated  by  words  and  names  Through  her  veil,  which  she  kept 
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down,  she  saw  the  great  church  “  What,  Fly-eyed  Jack  ?  Aaron?”  1'hc  lane  was,  as  usual,  deserted  by 

standing  in  the  square  surrounded  “  Your  ladyship  knows  everything !  all  life  save  that  of  gnats  and  flies 

hy  trees,  and  then  it  occurred  to  her  Wonderful  I  Yes,  him  we  call  Aaron  when  Zelda,  with  a  beating  heai% 

that  she  must  ask  her  way.  Old  Sonkayengro  —  he  that  used  to  go  tapped  soOly  at  the  door.  She  could 

habit  made  her  shy  of  accosting  a  about  with  Bob  the  Scraper  and  a  not  ring  or  knock,  for  there  was  no 

policeman,  and  timidity  from  speaking  girl:  like  an  angel  she  used  to  sing,  bell,  and  the  knocker  had  been  re- 

to people  in  good  clothes.  She  was  too;  many’s  the  time  I’ve  heard  her  moved.  She  tapped  again,  this  time 

so  self-conscious  of  being  in  a  famil-  round  about  here.  But  Fly-eyed  with  the  handle  of  her  parasol :  but 

iar  place  under  such  strangely  new  |  Jack  were  a  gentleman  —  a  lot  too  no  one  came,  even  though  she  waited 

conditions,  that  she  felt  as  if  every-  fine  for  the  likes  of  me,  that  am  but  a  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour.  'J'his  was 

body  was  staring  at  her  as  she  travelling  tinker,  and  there’s  an  end.  an  end  to  her  journey  she  had  not 

walked :  as  though  everybody  could  So  you’re  a  liomani  Rani,  like  Mar-  bargained  for,  and  her  patience 

recognize  the  vagrant  through  her  garet -— wonderful !  ”  failed.  She  noticed  that  the  ground- 

disguise.  At  last,  however,  she  “  hat  is  your  name?”  asked  floor  window  looked  into  the  street, 

called  up  courage  enough  to  address  Zelda,  eagerly.  so  she  left  the  door  and  timidly  looked 

a  white-haired,  dark-skinned  old  “  I’m  of  the  Baretigri,  that  mostly  in.  All  she  saw  was  emptiness _ a 

fellow  who  was  smoking  a  pipe  on  a  keeps  New  Forest  way.  But  I  sight  that,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
horse-block  at  the  end  of  a  mews.  '  come  here  about  onee  a  year :  my  old  a  fountain  of  fear.  There  was  noth- 

His  tawny,  wrinkled  face  and  dull  j  woman  was  out  of  these  parts,  and  ing  but  a  bare  floor,  four  bare  walls,  a 

black  eyes  spoke  to  her  of  her  com-  I  now  she’s  dead  and  gone,  1  don’t  like  corner  cupboard,  and  a  grate  choked 
patriots  of  the  by-lanes.  i  to  give  up  the  old  ways,  neither  up  with  white  wood-ashes.  Not 

“ 'fhe  Old  AVharf-Side  ?”  he  asked,  where  I  come  nor  what  I  do.  I’m  knowing  what  to  do,  and  drawn  on 
“1  can  tell  you  sure.  But  if  your  /lomtothe  bonc.s,  I  am.”  hy  her  very  fear,  she  as  usual  followed 

ladyship’s  a  stranger,  J’d  warn  you  “Then  obey  me.  You  have  said  impulse:  she  tried  the  window,  and 
there’s  a  better  way  to  the  river  it — lam  going  to  Queen  Margaret,  it  gave,  so  that  it  gave  her  a  direct 
than  by  there.  I’ll  show  you  myself  and  may  be  I  too  shall  be  a  queen.  invitation  to  enter  by  the  window, 
for  a  trifle,”  he  added,  with  a  beggar’s  Take  me  to  the  Old  AVharf-Side.”  since  the  door  was  closed.  Indeed 

whine:  “it’ll  be  a  kindness  to  a  poor  He  rose,  and  hobbled  on  before,  she  could  remain  where  she  was  no 

old  man  and  a  blessing’s  cheap  at  a  j  through  streets  in  which  no  one  was  !  longer :  she  caught  sight  of  a  man’s 
halfpenny-,  that  sure  your  ladyship  j  likely  to  stare  at  a  lady  in  company  figure  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  she 
won't  miss — a  sweet-faced  lady  like  .  with  an  old  gypsy.  An  errand  of  did  not  wish  to  be  seen.  So,  being 
you.”  charity  would  easily  account  for  it.  as  active  as  Aaron  himself  in  getting 

Zelda’s  lip  curled  impatiently.  “I  “There’s  the  house,”  he  said  at  in  and  out  of  windows,  she  threw  up 
don’t  want  to  get  to  the  liver.^^  I  last,  ]  the  sash,  and  clambered  lightly  over 

want  to  get  to  the  Old  AVharf-Side.  “  Now  leave  me.  But  first  tell  me  the  sill. 

There  —  there’s  half  a  crown  for  you.”  where  you  are  to  be  found.  I  may  But  this  was  only  half  an  entry, 

“  Sure  you’re  a  countess,  my  lady,  want  you  again,  and  you  may  find  it  and  she  passed  on  Into  the  glnoniy 
’ll  give  you  all  the  blessings  I  know,  good  for  you.”  entrance,  where  she  had  to  choose 

Ah,  your  ladyship  wants  Queen  Mar-  “  Your  ladyship  has  but  to  speak  whether  she  would  follow  the  passage 
garet,  I  take  it  1  ”  the  word  —  to  think  1  should  see  i  or  go  up  the  stairs.  She  listened. 

As  he  spoke,  Zelda  knew  as  well  the  old  and  the  new  queen  I  I’m  mostly  |  and  thought  she  heard  a  sound  not 

as  he  that  his  fingers  were  creeping  about  the  same  place  now  —  AVarfield,  upstairs  but  down  —  so  she  went 

into  the  pocket  from  which  she  had  down  Ilanqtshire  way :  if  I’m  not  here,  towards  the  back  of  the  house  on  tip- 

taken  her  purse  to  give  him  the  I’m  between  that  and  Marshmead :  I’m  toe.  Half  a  minute  brought  her  to 

half  crown.  getting  too  old  now  to  go  far.”  the  head  of  the  stone  steps  that  led 

“  Your  ladyship  wants  your  fortune  “  Then  there’s  a  whole  pound  for  down  to  the  cellar  :  and  here  she 
told?  They  say  she’s  got  so  great  you.  If  you  want  to  get  another,  was  more  than  ever  sure  that  she 

and  so  rich  she  never  speaks  without  mind  and  leave  Palerati,  so  that  I  heard  a  human  sound,  as  of  footsteps 

a  hundred  pounds.”  may  know  it’s  yours.  Can  you  make  plashing  through  water.  Down  she 

“  llien  I’ll  thank  you  to  leave  me  A  ?  ”  asked  Lord  Lisburn’s  pupil,  to  crept,  noiselessly  :  something  told 

something  to  give  her,  you  clumsy  show  her  superiority  in  point  of  edu-  her  that  she  was  entering  the  very 

7s/(or,  that  can’t  put /c.xiTt  rnfas/i  odre  cation  as  well  as  in  costume.  “There,  shrine  of  the  oracle  where  all  things 

a  RailVs  jmlsi  without  her  catching  make  that  mark  with  the  twigs  at  were  to  be  revealed, 

you,”  she  added,  blushing  up  to  the  every  branch  road,”  she  said,  making  |  It  was  light  enough  to  sec  —  at  least 

eyes.  _  an  A  with  three  fingers,  “  with  the  for  eyes  that  were  gifted  with  sonie- 

“  Swoons  I  You  rokkere*  Romani?  point  the  right  way.  ’Tis  my  sign —  thing’oftho  cat’s  faculty.  AVhat  she 

And  going  to  see  Rani  Margaret?  and  betray  it  to  no  man  —  not  even  saw  was,  first  of  all,  the  stagnant  pool. 

I  didn’t  know  that.  ’Twas  hut  a  to  one  of  the  iiom.  Now  go.”  Com-  Carrying  her  eyes  forward,  she  saw 

joke  ;  hut  I’m  not  a  clumsy  Tfhor —  manded  with  such  authority  by  a  girl  an  open  door,  and  just  beyond  this  a 

no  one  never  caught  my  fingers  before,  who  dressed  like  a  lady,  but  talked  woman  kneeling  by  a  large  chest. 

Your  ladyship  knows  the  hokadi  as  his  own  tongue  as  well  as  he,  and  was  with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands, 

well  as  the  /nra ;  wonderf  ul  I  I  never  up  to  his  tricks  besides  —  who  was  This  however  did  not  account  for  the 

knew  such  a  thing  but  once  ever  since  in  the  confidence  of  the  awful  Queen  sound  she  had  heard,  and  that  had 

I  was  born,  and  that  was  Queen  Mar-  Margaret,  and  claimed  to  belong  to  guided  her  into  this  underground  den. 

faret  herself,  if  it  wasn’t  the  devil  —  the  same  mysterious  high  and  royal  She  looked  yet  more  closely,  and 

never  set  eyes  on  her  since.  Are  caste,  could  not  fail  to  influence  such  then  she  saw  a  second  figure,  creep- 

you  to  be  Bon  Bant,  the  great  queen  an  Old-AVorld  gypsy  as  the  tinker,  who  ing  through  the  pond  along  its  edge 

like  her  ?  Did  you  come  over  the  being,  no  doubt,  fully  awake  to  the  jug-  close  to  the  wall.  Its  back  was  to- 

sea?  They  say  there  can’t  be  more  glery  of  the  professed  witches  of  his  wards  her,  but  she  could  see  that  it  was 

than  one  like  her.  ’  nation,  was  all  the  more  likely  to  be  a  man,  whose  crawling  strides  were 

“  Then  if  1  am  to  be  Bon  Rani,  impressed  by  the  claims  of  a  witch  snake-like  in  their  significance.  If 

the  great  queen,  obey  me,  and  don’t  in  satin.  'A  woman  who  gave  herself  she  had  been  in  a  dream  before, 

be  a  fool.  Queen  Margaret  —  has  she  such  airs  to  one  of  her  own  people,  she  was  now  suffering  from  night- 

any  other  name  ?  ”  and  who  gave  away  gold  coins,  must  mare  :  she  felt  an  overwhelming 

“  You  must  ask  Fly-eyed  Jack  for  be  a  witch  indeed.  He  took  off'  his  impulse  to  cry  out,  but  her  tongue 
that;  I’ve  heard  her  called  heaps  of  cap  like  a  courtier,  and  walked  off  obe-  was  tied. 

things.”  diently  and  without  a  word.  At  last  the  man  came  between  her 
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mil  the  kneeling  woman ;  and  then  j 
ibe  paw  that  it  was  Aaron.  As  well 
as  if  her  professed  gift  of  second 
ji<Tht  were  ix'al,  she  knew  that  some¬ 
thing  terrible  was  at  hand  —  and  then 
she  did  cry  out  —  or  rather  thought 
she  cried  out,  for,  though  her  throat 
contracted  and  her  lips  moved,  not 
a  sound  came.  How  was  it  possible, 
before  such  a  sight  ?  Aaron  —  for  it 
was  surely  he  —  raised  a  bar :  she 
heard  a  blow  and  cry,  and  then  the 
sight  of  murder  brought  her  whole 
heart  into  her  throat,  and  she 
shrieked  aloud. 

Hut  it  was  not  the  shriek  that  comes 
bi'fore  a  swoon  —  it  was  not  even 
the  cry  of  fear.  She  was  horror- 
struck,  but  without  a  moment’s 
tlioiight  she  splashed  into  the  water, 
wailed  through,  and  reached  the  form 
th.at  lay  head  downward  along  the 
stone  steps  on  the  other  side.  She 
raised  the  bleeding  head,  and  her 
touch  opened  the  dying  eyes.  The 
Cornflower’s  story  at  last  was  over  — 
she  had  died  at  her  post,  guarding  a 
chest  of  brick-bats  for  a  child  who 
came  at  last  only  to  hear  her  last  sigh 
of  “Marietta.” 

If  I  dared,  I  would  say  that  her  life 
was  vain  and  barren  —  miserable  at 
the  beginning,  hideous  throughout, 
and  cruel  torment  at  the  end.  But 
I  think  if  it  is  lawful  to  translate  such 
dying  visions  as  men  and  women 
have  seen,  but  have  never,  told,  that 
the  one  last  conscious  moment  made 
amends  for  all  —  that  the  lesson  of 
her  life  was  learned,  and  that  the 
coiling  serpent  of  her  noontide  vis¬ 
ions  threw  oil'  his  scales  and  stood 
revealed  as  justice  —  that  is  to  say, 
as  mercy  in  disguise.  The  girl  who 
had  fancied  that  the  stars  were  made 
of  gold,  the  woman  who  worshipped 
pure  and  repentant  love  in  the  form 
of  a  golden  idol  in  a  golden  shrine, 
the  sinner  who  thought  that  expiation 
might  be  bought  with  gold,  needed 
the  lesson  that  even  self-devotion  m.ay 
sometimes  be  thrown  away  ;  that  her 
merits  lay  not  in  any  result  of  her 
self-inflicted  sud’erings,  but  in  her 
sufferings  themselves :  that,  to  be  of 
full  avail,  they  alone  were  her  true 
expiation,  and  they  alone  their  own 
whole  end  and  reward.  But  might 
she  not  have  learned  all  this  and 
lived  ?  Impossible  —  for  hers  was 
the  blindness  of  life,  which  needs 
death  to  tear  away  the  veil.  If  she 
had  lived,  how  could  she  have  con¬ 
soled  herself  for  her  waste  of  years  ? 
Dying,  there  was  no  need  to  be  con¬ 
soled  ;  the  final  moment  could  contain 
nothing  more  than  Marietta  and  Mari¬ 
etta’s  child.  After  such  a  blow  to  the 
life  of  her  life,  it  was  more  than 
enough  to  die  in  the  arms  of  her  she 
had  lived  for :  it  was  forgiveness,  and 
peace,  and  sleep. 

It  may  be  that  she  saw  none  of 
Aese  things  ;  dying,  as  well  as  death, 
hw  its  mystery.  But  I  cannot  bold 
that  even  so  much  as  a  Cornweed 
®nn  be  planted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 


being  nothing.  In  her  last  utter¬ 
ance  of  “  Marietta  ”  she  seemed,  at 
least,  to  clutch  at  the  true  key  where¬ 
with  to  open  a  better  shrine.  A  cer¬ 
tain  Rabbi  taught  that  Mors  redlmil  a 
peccatis :  Death  redeems  from  life’s 
errors,  and  opens  the  eyes  of  blind 
souls.  For  the  rest,  let  those  who  will 
hold  that  blindness  needs  any  other 
redemption.  The  Cornflower  was 
true  to  her  light  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  though  juries  would  have 
called  her  a  thief  and  the  curate  of 
St.  Catherine’s  called  her  a  heathen. 

Zelda  knew  no  definition  of  moral 
I  or  legal  murder ;  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  was  not  within  the  scope 
of  her  education.  She  had  never 
seen  death  before,  nor  could  she  real¬ 
ize  the  distinction  between  de.ath  by 
nature  and  death  by  violence.  She 
was  no  less  bewildered  than  horrified; 
she  looked  from  the  dead  face  that, 
instead  of  being  distorted  by  the 
heavy  blow,  had  been  rendercil  tran- 
I  quil  with  an  everlasting  calm,  into  the 
,  hideous  face  that  glared  above  her 
with  brutal  terror.  He  thought  he 
looked  on  the  spirit  that  comes  to 
j  avenge  murders  and  to  carry  off’  dead 
souls;  he  had  not  nerve  enough  to 
I  strike  another  blow,  and  his  bar  fell 
with  a  clang  to  the  ground. 

(To  be  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOK  III. 

CIIAPTKR  IX.  KVEKY  INCH  A 
DUKR. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
than  the  Duke  of  Courthope’s  man¬ 
ners  when  his  Grace  was  well  pic.ased. 
He  had  set  his  heart  on  the  [lurchase 
of  the  Gripwell  estate,  which  lay  on 
the  borders  of  a  part  of  his  property 
which  he  never  visited  ;  and  now  his 
desire  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  his 
satisfaction  knew  no  bounds.  It  is 
not  every  man  who  could  cloak  his 
impression,  under  the  perilous  weight 
of  secrets  that  hung  over  his  Grace. 
Bearing  a  title  that  was  not  his,  he 
knew  that  he  was  in  two  ways  an 
usurper  of  all  he  saw  around  him. 
First,  he  was  not  the  son  of  the  late 
duke  and  duchess;  and,  secondly,  the 
late  duchess  was  no  duchess  at  all, 
seeing  that  her  husband  had  been 
clandestinely  married  to  a  woman 
whose  child  might  at  any  moment 
arise  and  turn  the  present  occupant 
with  disgrace  out  of  name  and  home¬ 
stead.  In  addition  to  all  this,  his 
Grace  had  himself,  in  imitation  of  the 
paternal  example,  married  privately 
and  begotten  children,  who,  if  not 
legitimate  according  to  English  law, 
might  yet  come  forward,  on  the 
strength  of  their  mother’s  Catholic 
marriage  certificate,  and  make  young 
Lord  Kinsgear’s  life  a  burden  and  a 
reproach  to  him.  Such  thoughts 


might  well  have  scared  a  humbler 
mortal  out  of  all  manhood,  and  made 
him  tread  the  avenues  of  Beaumanoir 
as  if  there  were  man-traps  there.  But 
not  so  with  the  duke,  who  never  ap- 

[leared  so  happy  as  when  employing 
lis  sagacity  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which 
everywhere  beset  him.  His  affec¬ 
tionate  kindness  to  his  son,  from  whom 
he  was  about  to  extort  a  mean  advan¬ 
tage,  was  almost  touching,  and  his 
courtly,  rather  old-fashioned  polite¬ 
ness  to  his  friend  Lady  Overlaw  might 
have  served  for  a  model  of  refinement 
and  high  breeding,  so  delicately  was 
the  tender  regard  of  relationship,  and 
more  intimate  connection,  mingled 
with  the  chivalrous  respect  due  to  a 
l.ady  high  descended  from  nobles  and 
knights.  There  are  few  such  gentle¬ 
men  now  left  in  England  as  the  Duke 
of  Courtliope  ;  he  was  a  nobleman  of 
the  best  type*,  the  very  porcelain  of 
human  clay.  He  dressed,  spoke,  looked 
like  a  duke,  and  could  have  hardly 
filled  any  other  place  in  the  scale  of 
creation  than  that  of  a  duke.  He 
really  and  truly  could  not  say  three 
words  or  bow  to  an  acquaintance  in 
the  street,  or  write  a  letter,  or  do  the 
smallest  thing  like  a  common  person. 
The  accent  of  his  voice  was  ducal ;  he 
spoke  in  a  loud,  clear,  commanding 
manner,  generally  in  a  high-pitched, 
breezy  tone,  as  if  far  above  opposition 
or  remonstrance.  If  he  had  not  been 
a  duke  such  a  mode  of  speech  would 
have  been  astounding  and  ridiculous. 
In  his  case  it  was  merely  character¬ 
istic,  and  not  unbecoming.  It  w.as 
hardly  possible  he  could  have  ad¬ 
dressed  an  unknown  cabman  ora  shop¬ 
man  in  that  manner,  for  they  infalli¬ 
bly  would,  and  must  have  laughed  in 
his  face ;  but  he  had  little  to  do  with 
such  people.  He  very  rarely  entered 
a  shop  where  he  was  not  known,  or 
came  at  all  in  contact  with  the  out¬ 
side  vulgar.  He  had  his  place  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  and  defined  in  the 
modern  life  of  England.  It  was  quite 
true  that  his  letters  were  different  to 
the  letters  of  other  people  ;  but  then  a 
{leculiar  kind  of  paper  of  a  yellow 
color,  with  gilt  edges,  and  as  thick  and 
smooth  as  parchment,  was  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  him,  and  stamped  with  the 
words  Courthope  House,”  or  “  Beau¬ 
manoir,”  or  with  the  name  of  any  other 
of  his  palaces,  to  which  a  supply  was 
sent  when  wanted.  Of  course,  nobody 
else  had  such  paper,  or  could  use  it. 
If  his  clothes  were  difl'erent  to  the 
clothes  of  common  people,  it  was  that 
his  tailor,  a  sublime  magnate,  who 
lived  in  Hanover  Square,  had  special 
patterns  made  for  him,  and  furnished 
them  to  no  one  else  till  he  had  ceased 
to  wear  them.  A  very  august  sort  of 
tailor  this,  who  had  not  more  than 
three  scores  of  customers,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mere  ruck 
of  petty  princes  and  small  peers.  If 
the  Duke  of  Courthope's  personal  or¬ 
naments  were  not  jingling  and  offen¬ 
sive  like  those  of  Mr.  Skipworth 
Sharpe,  it  was  that  they  harmonized 
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perfectly  with  his  dress,  and  that  their 
glitter  was  sobered  by  age  and  inter¬ 
est.  Everything  he  wore  had  some 
historical  association  connected  with 
his  family,  and  was  an  heirloom  which 
could  not  be  bought.  Among  them 
was  an  opal  which  gave  back  a  thou¬ 
sand  gorgeous  colors  to  the  light  as 
softly  as  an  ancient  cathedral  window, 
and  w.as  known  in  catalogues  of  fa¬ 
mous  gems  as  “the  talisman,”  because 
tradition  averred  it  had  saved  the  life 
of  Richard  Plantagenet  (him  of  the 
lion  heart)  from  poison,  by  paling  and 
growing  (lim  when  it  touched  a  poi¬ 
soned  chalice.  There  was  a  brilliant 
of  the  purest  water,  which  Queen  j 
Elizabeth  had  presented  to  Philip  ! 
Wyldwyl,  Earl  Revel,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  and  the  courtier  had  i 
gallantly  caused  it  to  be  engraven  | 
with  a  rose,  as  an  emblem  of  the  j 
Maiden  Majesty  of  England.  There  ; 
was  an  antitpie  chain  of  gold  of  Flor¬ 
ence  workmanship,  which  Charles  I.  i 
had  unslung  from  his  own  neck  when  i 
Sir  Harry  Wyldwyl,  first  Lord  Court-  ! 
hope,  had  held  the  King’s  stirrup  | 
after  the  victory  of  Cropredy  Bridge, 
on  the  famous  29th  of  June,  1644. 
There  was  a  turquoise  marked  with 
cabalistic  characters,  and  of  the  deep¬ 
est  blue  of  the  old  rocks,  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Wyldwyl  had  wrenched  with  his 
own  hand  from  the  swarthy  neck  of 
Tippoo  Sahib  at  the  storming  of  j 
Seringapatam.  In  the  evening  he  put 
on  the  star  and  ribbon  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter,  with  the  star  of  the  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  order.  These  were  the 
adornments  which  the  ^lendid  noble 
wore  as  other  Dukes  of  Courthope  had 
worn  them  before  him.  They  were 
things  which  could  not  be  purchased 
or  imitated. 

All  the  remainder  of  the  week  of 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Sharpe  the 
duke  charmed  every  one  around  him. 
He  entered  with  serene  good  nature  I 
into  his  son’s  pursuits,  and  asked  j 
with  a  certain  deference  towards  the 
y^oung  man,  as  though  he  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  learn  something  new,  what  was 
the  use  of  a  turning  lathe,  and  a  vice. 
He  examined  the  mechanical  and  sci¬ 
entific  appliances  of  his  son’s  work¬ 
shop,  indeed,  much  as  he  would  have 
examined  a  tomahawk  or  a  boomerang, 
and  was  utterly  unable  even  to  com¬ 
mit  their  names  to  memory.  He  had 
never  before  inspected  with  attention 
or  heard  of  anything  useful,  and  now 
the  sight  and  sound  of  objects  which 
his  son  averred  could  be  turned  to 
some  purpose,  seemed  to  come  upon 
him  with  all  the  effect  of  a  pleasant 
surprise. 

“  Ah,”  said  his  Gitice,  with  a  cred¬ 
itable  attempt  to  master  a  subject  so 
dear  to  his  son’s  mind.  “  Bessemer’s 
Co.  prepares  iron  in  a  different  way 
from  the  puddling  process.  Mon¬ 
strously  interesting.  Explain  it  again 
to  Lady  Overlaw,  Kinsgear.  It  is 
most  important  to  the  trade  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  this  country  ;  and,” 
added  the  duke  grandly,  “  I  give  your 
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I  ladyship  my  word  that  I  had  not  the 
i  smallest  idea  cast-iron  was  made  of 
j  arsenic  —  or  arsenic  of  cast-iron  ?  j 
I  which  is  it,  Kinsgear  ?  Ah !  of  course  ;  j 
cast-iron  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
i  arsenic,  and  I  can  no  longer  wonder  j 
!  that  persons  in  the  lower  classes  de- 
I  stroy  themselves  by  eating  it.” 

And  the  young  man,  mystified,  but  I 
pleased,  told  all  he  knew,  and  more,  i 
of  locks  and  the  metals  of  which  they  j 
are  made ;  his  father  and  Lady  Over-  ! 
law  listening  to  him  with  so  much  at-  ^ 
tention,  that  he  rose  greatly  in  his 
own  esteem.  It  was,  indeed,  the  first 
'time  his  father  had  ever  admitted  him 
to  an  equality,  and  now  all  at  once  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  the  greater  man 
of  the  two,  and  his  advice  was  asked  j 
about  everything.  Lady  Overlaw  act-  i 
ually  solicited,  with  exquisite  tact,  his 
opinion  about  a  new  dinner  dress, 
and  begged  him  to  help  her  design  a 
costume  for  a  masked  ball  she  meant 
to  give  some  day,  as  a  novelty  in  Lon¬ 
don  entertainments.  The  most  edi-  ^ 
fying  event  of  the  week,  however,  was  | 
the  solemn  procession  of  the  whole  i 
party  staying  at  the  Castle  to  Beau-  j 
manoir  Church,  where  the  Duke  of  i 
Courthope  behaved  in  a  most  exem-  I 
plary  manner,  and  pronounced  the  re-  | 
sponses  in  his  grandest  voice,  that 
every  one  might  be  convinced  of  the 
erfect  propriety  and  orthodoxy  of 
is  religious  convictions.  His  Grace 
was  so  good  also  as  to  expliiin  to  his 
son,  that  it  was  generally  thought  a 
prudent  and  respectable  thing  to  go  to 
church  in  the  country,  and  that  no¬ 
blemen  of  their  rank  could  not  de¬ 
cently  avoid  doing  so.  Then,  as  they 
walked  homewards  through  the  park, 
the  duke  entered  upon  other  confiden¬ 
tial  discourse  with  his  heir;  praised 
himself  for  the  improvements  he  had 
made  in  the  property,  extolled  the 
value  of  land  as  an  investment,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  constantly  rising  in  value, 
and  the  increased  income  derived 
from  it  kept  pace  with  the  growing 
cost  of  maintaining  a  nobleman’s  es¬ 
tablishment.  His  Grace  went  into 
the  minutest  details  of  his  affairs,  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  expenses  at  Beauma- 
noir  were  lust  a  thousand  pounds  a 
month,  and  that  he  always  paid  ready 
money  for  everything ;  which  was 
quite  true  ;  but  he  did  not  explain 
how  he  got  the  ready  money  till  Lord 
Kiusgear’s  attention  was  almost  be¬ 
wildered  with  the  number  of  new  no¬ 
tions  introduced  to  it.  It  was  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  only  that  his  Grace 
touched  on  this  subject,  and  then  very 
briefly.  Taking  his  son’s  arm  affec¬ 
tionately,  he  leant  upon  it,  as  though 
he  were  beginning  to  require  some  i 
support,  and  thus  gently  led  or  guided 
the  young  man  into  the  library. 

Lady  Overlaw  watched  the  pair  as 
they  retreated,  and,  being  a  woman 
of  warm  heart  and  impulsive  nature, 
stood  for  a  moment  with  her  pretty 
face  reflected  with  a  flush  on  it  in  the 
looking-glass.  She  liked  young  Kins¬ 
gear  as  most  people  did,  and  felt  a 
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generous  woman’s  pity  for  the  honest, 
confiding  boy  who  was  being  made  the 
dupe  of  unworthy  intrigues.  For  a 
moment  her  lips  quivered  and  she 
brushed  her  handkerchief  with  just  a 
slight  tremor  over  her  blue  eyes,  but 
it  was  only  an  instant’s  emotion : 
“  After  all,  it’s  no  business  of  mine,” 
she  exclaimed,  excitedly.  “  I  suppose 
every  one  does  the  best  he  can  for 
himself  in  these  times.”  And  she  be¬ 
took  herself,  with  the  philosophy  of 
sensitive  ladies,  to  her  piano. 

The  duke,  meantime,  leading  his 
son  into  his  study,  walked  towards 
the  letters,  which  lay  spread  out  in 
dozens  upon  a  massive  library  table ; 
for  every  nobleman  nowadays  is 
elted  day  and  night  bv  missives 
urled  through  the  post,  fie  glanced 
at  them  and  took  in  the  nature  of 
their  contents  in  an  instant.  There 
was  nothing  of  consequence.  A  dozen 
hopes  deferred  waiting  till  a  dozen 
hearts  sickened.  Half  a  dozen  appli¬ 
cations  for  government  appointments 
through  his  Grace’s  influence  or  pat¬ 
ronage.  Petitions  from  clergymen  for 
vacant  livings.  Here  a  poor  relation’s 
hungry  aj)peal ;  there  a  woman’s 
{)rayer  —  neither  worth  answering  ; 
with  the  usual  rabble  round  of  invi¬ 
tations,  thanks,  excuses,  circulars,  and 
letters  on  business,  which  would  do 
itself  if  left  alone  far  better  than  it 
could  be  done  by  doing  it. 

“  By  the  way,”  said  his  Grace, 
carelessly  taking  up  a  note  full  of  in¬ 
genious  flatteries  from  an  ardent  Whig, 
who  was  fishing  for  an  invitation  to 
Beaumanoir,  that  he  might  advertise 
himself  as  a  man  of  fashion  in  the 
Morning  Post, —  “by  the  way,  Kins¬ 
gear,  you  can  do  me  a  great  kindness 
this  morning,  if  you  are  not  otherwise 
engaged.  I  have  to  see  the  agent  of 
our  Irish  estates,  and  he  would  hardly 
amuse  you.” 

“  I  am  ready  for  anything,”  replied 
the  young  man,  “  as  long  as  my  leave 
lasts.  I  have  still  three  days  more.” 

“  The  Horse  Guards  will  grant  an 
extension,  I  suppose  ?  ”  asked  his 
father,  who  knew  very  well  that  the 
military  authorities  would  do  anything 
which  they  were  ordered  to  do  by  his 
own  intimate  friend  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

“I  do  not  like  to  ask  for  more 
leave,”  answered  the  conscientious 
officer.  “The  other  fellows'  don’t 
like  it,  and  they  cry  out  about  fa¬ 
voritism.” 

“You  don’t  care  about  that,”  re 
marked  his  Grace,  in  his  most  mag¬ 
nificent  way.  “  You  cannot  remain 
to  all  eternity  in  barracks.  1  shall 
ask  Lord  George  to  appoint  you  on 
bis  staff  when  he  comes  home  for  the 
command  in  Ireland  next  year.  How¬ 
ever,  as  you  are  not  engaged,  please 
take  these  papers  for  me  to  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  Sharpe.  You  will  find  him  at 
his  office  in  Ixmdon,  and  he  will  hand 
you  the  purchase  money  of  the  Grip- 
well  lands,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
have  secured,  after  a  good  deal  of 
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anxiety,  and  they  will  be  to-morrow  a  part  of  the  estates 
which  will  one  day  be  yours.” 

“I  will  go  at  once,”  said  Lord  Kinsgear.  “  I  can  order 
the  dog-cart  now,  and  catch  the  first  train.” 

“Won’t  you  have  out  the  drag?”  inquired  the  duke, 
loftily-  “  The  bay  team  wants  exercise,  and  it’s  four  long- 
ish  miles  through  the  park.” 

“  The  dojj-cart  will  go  quickest,  if  you  want  me  to  set  off 
at  once,”  said  the  more  practical  young  man. 

“  As  you  like,”  replied  his  magnificent  father.  “  Just 
put  your  name  at  the  bottom  of  these  papers,  merely  as  a 
matter  of  form.  You  will  see  I  have  signed  them  myself, 
and  so  has  Lord  George  Wyldwyl,  who  is  of  course  inter¬ 
ested  in  so  important  a  purchase.” 

“I  did  not  know  the  Indian  mail  was  in,”  said  Lord 
Kinsgear.  “  Is  there  any  letter  from  Amabel  ?  ” 

”  These  papers  came  by  the  last  mail,”  said  the  duke.  j 

The  steward  and  the  butler  were  called  in  to  witness  i 
Lord  Kinsgear’s  signature :  the  young  man  affixed  it  to  | 
the  papers  without  reading  them,  in  a  stiff,  scrawly,  youth-  j 
ful  hand,  and  went  upon  his  errand. 

(To  coDtiDued.' 
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It  would  be  impossible  in  a  lew  lines  to  give  any  ade-  I 
quate  notion  of  a  great  system  of  education  in  any  country.  | 
But  before  describing  a  visit  to  a  Parisian  school,  a  very  ! 
slight  mention  of  the  whole  subject  may  be  useful.  Educa-  | 
tion  in  France,  for  the  higher  classes  of  society,  is  carried  ! 
out  somewhat  in  the  following  manner.  The  head  of  all  ! 
education  is  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  aided 
in  his  duties  by  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction ;  then  fol-  I 
low  certain  subordinate  councils,  known  respectiv^  as  the  | 
Academic  Councils  and  Departmental  Councils.  The  edu-  i 
eating  of  the  people  thus  forms  one  great  state  department,  | 
entirely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private  persons ;  each  ! 
indiviilual  concerned  with  it,  from  the  lowest  usher  to  the 
most  learned  professor,  is  a  government  official,  responsible, 
through  various  subordinate  stages,  to  the  chief  minister. 
The  institutions  by  which  the  work  of  teaching  is  carried 
out  are  Lyedes  and  Communal  Colleges :  the  two  differ 
but  little,  except  that  the  teaching  in  the  colleges  does  not 
reach  so  high  a  grade  as  that  ot  the  Lyedes.  There  are 
also  a  few  private  institutions,  usually  in  the  hands  of  some 
religious  body,  such  as  the  Jesuits’  school  at  Vaugirard; 
but  even  here,  the  course  of  instruction  follows  much  the 
same  track  as  in  the  actual  state  schools ;  many  of  the 
same  professors  are  employed ;  and  being  subject  to  state 
inspection,  and  certain  other  official  requirements,  they  are 
really  semi-governmental  institutions.  In  the  city  of  Paris 
there  are  six  great  ancient  and  celebrated  Lyedes :  Louis 
le  Grand,  Napoldon,  S.  Louis,  Charlemagne,  Bonaparte, 
and  Bourbon  ;  and  two  colleges,  Stanislas  and  Rollin.  At 
these,  with  the  exception  of  Charlemagne  and  Bonaparte, 
the  pupils  are  either  exlernes  or  internes,  who  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  pensionnaires  and  demi-pensionnaires ;  the 
latter  being  boarders  who  do  not  sleep  in  the  Lycde,  but, 
in  all  other  respects,  are  like  pensionnaires  and  externes,  ! 
who  come  simply  for  the  lectures,  and  live  and  receive 
tuition  more  comfortably  and  under  more  parental  super- 
Tision  at  some  of  the  numerous  hoarding-houses  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lyedes.  The  staff  ! 
of  a  Lycde  is  twofold,  administrative  and  tutorial.  The  I 
first  comprises  the  proviseur  —  who  is  the  chief  manager  — 
the  censeur,  and  the  econome,  or  steward.  Their  duties  I 
are  entirely  confined  to  the  general  management  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  school  in  all  except  educational  matters.  The 
tutorial  part  contains,  firstly,  the  professors  or  lecturers, 
and  pro/esseurs  tilulaires,  who  are  assistant-lecturers  and 
tutors.  Neither  of  these  have  any  other  duties  than  to 
teach ;  and  in  order  to  attain  one  o^  these  posts,  they  must  i 
have  passed  an  examination  in  the  subjects  and  manner  of  { 
teaching,  and  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Among  | 
them  are  many  distinguished  literary  and  scientific  men,  1 


whom  the  outer  world  knows  not  as  lecturers  at  a  Paris 
I^cde,  but  as  authors  and  savants  of  European  fame. 
Under  them  are  the  maitres  (Tetude,  or  ushers,  who  act  as 
ever-watchful  guardians  of  the  boys,  old  and  young,  by 
night  and  day,  in  school-hours,  and  in  play-time,  but  who 
take  no  part  whatever  in  the  duty  of  teaching.  There  are 
also  two  chaplains,  who  perform  the  services,  and  lecture 
twice  a  week ;  but  those  boys  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  are  allowed  to  receive  instruction 
from  ministers  of  their  own  denomination ;  difficulties  on 
religious  points  do  not  seem  to  be  one  of  the  educational 
stumbling-blocks  of  France. 

Suppose  we  take  now  the  Lycde  Louis  le  Grand ;  it  will 
show  very  clearly  the  general  working  of  secondary  public 
instruction  in  France  ;  and  a  short  description  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  arrangements,  as  I  saw  them  on  a  somewhat 
gloomy  February  morning,  will  make  the  account  more 
vivid.  The  Lycee  Louis  le  Grand  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  scholastic  part  of  Paris  :  on  every  side  is  something  to 
remind  the  stranger  that  he  has  quitted  the  gay  for  the 
grave ;  the  streets  are  known  as  the  Rue  de  I’Ecole  de 
Medecine,  Rue  Laplace,  and  by  other  names,  each  savoi^ 
ing  of  learning.  The  Lycde  itself  faces  the  narrow,  ill- 
paved  Rue  S.  Jacques,  and  externally  differs  much  from 
the  fresh-looking  Lycde  S.  Louis,  half-way  up  the  Boule¬ 
vard  S.  Michel.  It  still  remains,  however,  the  largest  of 
all  the  Parisian  schools,  containing  about  one  thousand 
scholars,  and  continues  as  famous  and  well  conducted  as 
when  it  was  the  Jesuit  school  of  Clermont,  and  Louis  le 
Grand  visiting  it,  and  exclaiming,  “  C’est  mon  colldge,” 
the  next  morning  saw,  with  Jesuitical  tact,  the  words  en¬ 
graved  on  the  stone  front,  ”  Louis  le  Grand.” 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  any  boy  —  we  will  call  him 
Louis  Delorme  —  has  reached  the  age  of  seven,  and  that  his 
parents  have  determined  that  he  shall  go  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  Lycde.  He  enters,  and  is  forthwith 
placed  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  division  “  Eldmentaire,” 
the  classe  preparatoire ;  from  thence,  he  proceeds  into  the 
eighth  and  seventh,  and  is  then  transferred  into  the  sixth 
class,  the  lowest  of  the  next  division,  that  of  “  Grammaire,” 
but  not  until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
what  he  has  been  taught  since  he  entered  the  school.  He 
now  quickly  passes  through  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
classes ;  and  we  hope  to  find  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
fit,  if  he  likes,  to  go  upwards  into  the  “  Division  Supdri- 
eure,”  and  continue  his  studies,  or  to  be  turned  out  into 
the  world  sufficiently  learned  to  pursue  a  mercantile  career. 
In  France,  as  in  England,  this  is  supposed  to  require  less 
culture  and  more  years  of  practice  than  any  xither  pro¬ 
fession,  though  it  sounds  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  those 
whose  daily  avocations  do  not  lead  them  towards  literature 
or  science,  and  the  tastes  which  they  induce,  are  those  who 
most  need  their  refining  effects  in  leisure  hours  or  later 
life. 

Young  Louis  has  then  thoroughly  learnt,  or  is  supposed 
to  have  done  so,  the  subjects  given  in  the  prospectus,  which 
now  lies  before  me,  and  from  which  the  following  extract 
is  taken :  “  In  the  first  two  divisions,  the  subjects  of  study 
are — Reading,  Writing,  and  the  recitation  of  select  ex¬ 
tracts;  the  elements  of  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  Gram¬ 
mar  explained  by  authors  from  each  language  ;  Sacred  and 
Ancient  History,  and  that  of  France  ;  Geography,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  Arithmetic,  and  a  little  Geometry ;  Drawing  from 
nature,  and  Lineal  Drawing ;  together  with  Vocal  Music 
and  a  course  of  Gymnastics.  The  study  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  begins  in  the  first  classes,  and  goes  on  regularly  to 
the  sixth,  by  means  of  a  practical  teaching,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  his  course  of  study  a  pupil  will  know  perfectly  what¬ 
ever  language  he  may  have  chosen.  It  is  even  possible  for 
quick  and  hard-working  boys  to  carry  away  with  them  an 
accurate  acquaintance  both  of  German  and  English.” 

Again  another  examination,  and  our  young  friend  is 
safely  in  this  highest  division,  and  passes  with  credit 
through  the  third  and  second  classes,  through  those  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  where  he  has  had  opportunities 
of  learning,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  already  mentioned, 
but  in  a  more  advanced  form,  philosophy,  mathematical 
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■ciences,  cliemUtry,  and  natural  history.  Being  a  hard¬ 
working  and  clever  boy,  be  has  at  the  earliest  period  possi¬ 
ble,  when  be  left  the  class  of  philosophy,  taken  both  the 
decrees  of  Baccalaurcat  cs  Lettres  and  cs  Sciences,  degrees 
quite  equal  to  those  of  a  ‘‘  passman  ’’  at  an  English  univer¬ 
sity.  He  is  now  twenty  years  old,  and  has  any  liberal 
career  open  to  him. 

But  the  whole  of  this  regular  course  was  not  obligatory, 
for,  had  he  so  wished,  he  might,  after  a  certain  period, 
have  taken  up  one  special  subject,  with  a  view  to  some 
particular  profession.  This  would  have  fitted  him  to  enter 
the  Military  School  of  S.  Cyr,  the  Ecole  Forestibre,  or  any 
one  of  the  special  colleges  which  are  attached  to  most  of 
the  professions  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  state. 
The  cost  of  this  education  is  both  directly  and  indirectly 
cheaper  than  in  England — directly,  beoause  the  charges 
are  very  small;  indirectly,  because  the  teaching  is  far  su¬ 
perior  as  a  whole  to  the  best  which  we  can  obtain  here ; 
and  indirectly  also  from  the  fact,  that  the  boys  have  no 
opportunities  of  spending  money  in  expensive  amusements 
or  luxuries,  which,  though  perhaps  hardly  expenses — yet 
add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  a  school  education,  such  as 
boating  or  cricket  clothes,  fittings  of  studies,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  odds  and  ends  which  any  parent  can  easily 
call  to  mind. 

A  pensionnaire  in  the  elementary  division  pays  —  and 
this  is  inclusive  of  board,  lodging,  tuition,  class-books, 
stationery,  and  gj'innastic  lessons  —  the  sum  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  francs  (forty  pounds)  per  annum  ;  in  the  next  divis¬ 
ion,  twelve  hundred  francs  (forty-eight  pounds)  ;  in  the 
next,  fourteen  hundred  francs  (fifty-si.x  pounds),  and  if  he 
studies  special  mathematics,  fifteen  hundred  franes  (sixty 
pounds)  —  all  these  charges  being,  I  need  hardly  say.  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  state.  The  charge  for  the  externes  is  ex¬ 
tremely  small;  for  instance,  by  a  recent  decree  (August 
10,  1872),  to  take  the  highest  and  lowest  divisions  only, 
the  sum  payable  is  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  francs 
(eighteen  pounds)  and  two  hundre*!  and  seventy  francs  in 
round  numbers  (eleven  pounds)  ;  and  again  1  repeat,  this 
education  is  not  only  cheap,  but  goo<l ;  and  though,  as  1 
shall  presently  show,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  superiority  of  our  school  arrangements  as  regards  the 
social  condition  of  the  boys,  yet,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  our  system  of  teaching  can  scarcely  be  considered 
equal  to  that  of  France. 

There  are  yet,  however,  some  extras.  On  entering  the 
Lycde,  a  scholar  pays  a  lump  sum  of  ten  francs  to  the 
library,  which  he  can  then  use  during  the  whole  of  his 
stay;  then  there  are  music,  fencing,  dancing,  riding,  which 
includes  both  lemons  au  maneye  and  promenade ;  divisions  | 
and  lessons  at  which  an  Plnglish  school-boy  would  be  apt  | 
to  laugh  exceedingly,  associating  as  he  does  riding  and  | 
learning  to  ride  with  rough  ponies  and  “  meets  ”  with  the  | 
bounds.  Lastly,  comes  swimming,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
every  boy  becomes  an  adept  in  this  art  before  he  leaves  i 
school.  Etonians  and  ILtdIeians  alone,  of  all  the  mass  of 
English  schoolboys,  learn  it  regularly.  It  would  be  well  I 
were  it  introduced  into  'ivery  school  in  England ;  but,  as  I 
long  as  we  continue,  with  a  strange  neglect  of  natural  op-  I 
porlunities,  not  to  utilize  the  rivers  which  flow  past  our 
doors  in  a  decent  manner — as  is  done  by  means  of  open 
baths  on  the  Continent — we  shall  never  get  swimming 
taught  in  schools  where  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  con¬ 
struct  baths  at  a  considerable  cost.  These  are  all  the 
extras  of  any  moment 

1  will  now  go  on  to  describe  my  visit,  which  will  afford 
me  an  opiwrtunity  of  adding  any  particulars  whi'  h  I  learnt 
of  the  social  state  of  the  boys.  But,  firstly,  this  fact  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  for  it  is  both  iini>ortant  and  difficult  for 
us  to  understand,  who  are  accustuined  to  see  a  boy’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  school  regulated  by  his  |>ower.s  and  application 
to  work.  For  all  what  may  be  termed  social  purposes, 
such  as  preparing  lessons,  playing,  eating,  sleeping,  there 
are  entirely  separate  divisions,  according  to  the  ages  of 
the  boys.  Such  a  system  as  this  must  tend  to  produce  a 
deadening  effect  on  the  work  of  the  Lycee,  by  giving  to 
prominence  in  studies  no  other  reward  than  the  frequently  i 


inefficient  one,  to  youn^  minds,  of  accumulating  a  stock  of 
learning,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  an  exercise  of  the 
mind.  These  divi  ions  are  four  in  number :  the  first  com¬ 
prises  boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age ;  the  second, 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen;  the  third,  from  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  ;  and  the  fourth,  or  Petit  College,  from  seven  to  four¬ 
teen. 

Passing  from  the  dirty,  ill-paved  Rue  S.  Jacques,  through 
a  small  side-door,  to  the  concierge,  1  was  first  of  all  shown 
the  parloirs,  dull  salons  with  a  great  number  of  (  hairs,  and 
a  single  stove,  which  seemed,  on  this  cold  February  day, 
to  impart  a  still  more  comfortless  air  to  the  room.  Here 
the  pupils  receive  the  visits  of  their  parents  when  they 
care  to  visit  them,  or  when  they  are  desirous  of  finding  out 
the  progress  their  sons  are  making,  by  examining  the 
weekly  notes  of  the  professors.  Should,  however,  the  boys 
be  country  lads,  and  far  from  home,  it  is  here  that  they 
can  see  the  “accredited  correspondents ”  who  stand  to 
them,  and  also  to  the  Lycde,  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
place  of  their  parents.  For  there  is  a  rule  that  every  boy 
whose  home  is  far  from  Paris  must  have  some  one  in  the 
town  to  represent  the  father,  to  whose  house  he  can  go 
when  a  sortie  is  given,  and  he  is  permitted  to  visit  the  out¬ 
side  world  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  or  upon  the  writ¬ 
ten  ap[;lication  of  a  relation. 

One  of  the  few  pleasures  of  a  schoolboy  in  Paris  is  to 
wander  with  an  old  companion,  now  in  the  army,  or  at  the 
Ecole  Normale,  up  and  down  the  Champs-Elysces;  or 
cultivate  his  theatrical  taste  by  a  comedy  at  the  Frantjais, 
or  an  operetta  with  lively  music  and  low  morality  at  the 
V'aridtes  or  Gaitd.  Go  to  any  theatre  during  the  Jours  det 
Gras,  for  instance,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  notice  these  boys, 
old  and  young,  eagerly  appreciating  every  point :  dressed 
in  their  military-looking  uniforms,  blue  tunics,  and  gilt 
buttons,  and  the  regular  army  cap,  giving  to  little  boys  of 
ten  and  fifteen  an  appearance  of  premature  age,  which  their 
sharp  features  and  general  demeanor  tend  to  increase. 

But  to  continue  with  the  building.  It  consists  of  five 
or  six  blocks,  separated  bys  quare  court-yards  or  play¬ 
grounds  ;  on  one  side  of  these  is  a  species  of  verandah  for 
exereise  on  rainy  days ;  but  from  the  centre  of  each  yard 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  walls,  windows,  and  sky.  The 
buildings,  again,  are  neither  cheerful  nor  remarkably  clean. 
Indeed,  were  I  to  compare  a  French  Lycde  and  a  large  and 
first-rate  English  i)rison,  I  should  most  certainly,  as  regards 
cleanliness  and  cheerfulness  at  any  rate,  give  the  palm  to 
Kirkdale  or  Salford  Jail,  rather  than  to  the  Lycde  Jmpd- 
rial  Louis  le  Grand.  In  the  court-yards,  boys  were  play¬ 
ing  without  any  appearance  of  great  spirit  or  delight ;  they 
have  three  hours  each  day  for  amusement,  but  only  one 
hour  at  a  time.  Their  games  are  generally  some  kind  of 
ball,  but  1  think  they  do  not  possess  racket,  tennis,  or  lives’ 
courts,  in  which  to  cultivate  any  difficult  or  scientific  game 
of  this  sort.  A  niaitre  d’dtude  was  standing  watching  the 
boys  with  a  gloominess  which  would  not  have  been  unfit¬ 
ting  to  the  Eugene  Aram  of  Hood’s  poem  ;  and  I  could  not 
fail  to  notice  generally  that  those  whom  I  happened  to  see 
did  not  give  me  the  impression  of  being  blessed  with  a 
great  spirit  of  cheerfulness.  In  one  or  two  in.stances,  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  treated  with  much  respect;  one,  in¬ 
deed,  was  being  unmistakably  “  chaffed  ;  ”  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  neither  intellectual  nor  moral 
guarantees  of  fitness  are  required, 

'I  hough  —  to  return  again  to  the  subject  of  physical  ex¬ 
ercise —  these  three  hours  may  seem  but  small,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  swimming,  lencing,  and  gymnastics  form 
part  of  the  school-course;  but  still,  from  the  very  fact  of 
their  forming  part  of  the  regular  studies,  much  of  their 
benefit  is  lost.  The  reaction  of  freedom  consists  quite  as 
much  in  the  spirit  in  which  such  exercises  are  carried  out, 
as  in  the  actual  exercises,  as  in  the  mere  developing  of  a 
boy’s  biceps  with  a  dumb-bell,  or  of  his  eye  by  the  (piick- 
ness  with  wiiich  he  uses  his  foil.  In  France,  as  in  England 
smoking  among  schoolboys  is  strictly  forbidden.  Yet  here, 
as  there,  the  strange  fascination  of  a  pipe  or  cigar  is  all- 
Yowerful,  and  boys  do  smoke  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Next  in  order  come  the  salles  de  lecture,  or  class-rcxtms. 
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loDK  low  rooms,  very  like  a  national  school  in  England, 
with  forms  for  pupils,  and  a  raised  desk  on  one  side  for  the 
master.  Then,  through  some  cold  passages  and  up  some 
still  colder  stone  stairs,  I  reached  a  mess-room,  with  tables 
laid  out  for  dinner ;  at  one  end  was  a  sort  of  pantry.  The 
whole  was  barely  furnished.  Indeed,  Mr.  Froude,  with 
all  his  love  of  academic  simplicity,  could  not  have  wished 
for  anything  in  greater  contrast  to  the  luxury  of  the  age 
and  of  the  city  of  which  this  was  the  OTeatest  school,  than 
the  whole  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Lycde.  By  the  side 
of  each  plate,  however,  stood  a  silver  goblet,  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  parents  when  the  boys  enter.  There  are  three 
meals  —  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  Breakfast  con¬ 
sists  of  bread  and  soup,  one  day  in  the  week  of  bread  and 
coffee:  dinner,  of  soup,  meat,  and  dessert  —  the  last,  of 
course,  being  an  unusually  large  term  in  France,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  something  more  than  almonds  and  raisins  :  and 
supper  is  like  breakfast.  No  Etonian  luxuries  are  allowed. 

Thence  my  guide  led  me  to  the  second  floor.  Facing 
each  other  were  two  rooms :  one  on  the  left  for  preparing 
lessons  and  for  general  school  purposes  ;  the  op[)Osite  one 
is  a  dormitory.  Small  curtainless  iron  bedsteads  run  down 
each  side,  perhaps  thirty  in  number;  at  one  end  is  a 
larger  and  more  pretentious-looking  couch;  in  this  the 
maitre  d’etude  sleeps.  In  the  centre  was  what  I  almost  at 
first  thought  was  a  metal  fountain,  about  two  iect  an<l  a 
half  in  height,  with  a  centre-piece,  and  festooned  with 
towels ;  it  was  the  only  lavatory ;  and  to  it  there  is  a  rush 
in  the  morning,  a  hasty  dabbling  of  hands  and  face,  and 
the  pupils  have  washed.  They  rise  at  half-past  seven 
o’clock,  and  go  to  bed  at  eight.  Finally,  I  visited  the 
eabineu  de  mwiifiue.  There  was  a  narrow  passage,  on  each 
tide  a  numbt-r  of  cells,  in  each  cell  a  piano.  In  here  a  sin¬ 
gle  pupil  is  turned,  and  his  progress  can  be  watched  through 
a  peep-hole  in  the  door,  with  occaiional  visits  and  explana¬ 
tions  from  the  master.  It  did  not  seem  to  differ  much  in 
cheerfulness  from  the  occupation  of  oakum-picking.  And 
with  this  last  specimen  of  French  education  my  visit 
ended. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man,  a 
maxim  which,  carefully  noted,  i.s  in  the  niaiority  of  cases 
true.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  believe  that  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  as  I  have  tried  to  sketch  can  graft  in  boys  any  spirit 
of  independence,  self-reliance,  or  thoughtfulness  on  general 
matters.  It  can  only  tend  to  depress  the  individuality  of 
each  boy,  and  to  turn  him  out  into  the  world,  well  equipped 
in  the  barest  intellectual  sense,  but  morally  and  socially  a 
child ;  and  to  increase  national  characteristics  which  have 
been  the  nation’s  bane  for  centuries.  The  whole  idea  run¬ 
ning  through  French  education  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
purely  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  suppression  of  .all  else 
to  gain  this  end.  Perhaps  we  in  England,  op  the  other 
hand,  are  a  little  inclined  to  run  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  to  set  too  much  value  on  what  is  gained  socially, 
moially,  and  ])hysically  from  schoolboy  freedom,  manage¬ 
ment  of  one  another,  and  what  may  be  termed  general 
self-government. 
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The  Arab  has  none  of  our  civilized  amusements.  He 
has  no  alcoholic  drinks  wherewith  to  intoxicate  himself ; 
no  theatres  or  music  halls,  with  their  gorgeous  ballets  and 
prime  donne,  their  comic  singers  and  wonderful  acrobats; 
no  (lancing  saloons  where  toes  arc  pointed  towards  the 
ceiling,  and  limbs  made  to  take  unnatural  positions  in  the 
wild  oscillations  of  a  can-can.  But  in  lieu  of  these  he  has  | 
the  Moorish  cafe,  which,  with  the  exception  of  his  home,  | 
and  feasts  and  festivals  given  to  celebrate  a  marriage  or 
the  circumcision  of  a  child,  is  his  only  diversion. 

Although  it  seems  evident  that  the  Moorish  cafd  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  northern  Africa  during  the  Turkish  domina¬ 
tion,  there  are  no  cafes  in  Algiers  at  the  present  day  which 
bear  any  resemblance  to  those  in  Turkey.  In  Constantino¬ 
ple  and  its  neighborhood,  for  example,  they  are  generally 
elegant  buildings,  erected  on  picturesque  sites,  with  trees. 


clusters  of  jasmine,  and  immense  vines  to  shade  them 
from  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  interior  are 
fountains  spurting  forth  streams  of  perfumed  water  into 
elegant  sculptured  marble  basins,  surrounded  by  (lowers, 
while  along  the  sides  of  the  room  and  in  the  centre  are 
benches,  sofas,  and  divans  covered  with  costly  Smyrna  car¬ 
pets.  These  establishments  are  dear  to  the  Turks,  who 
are  the  only  people  who  really  understand  the  enjoyment 
of  what  is  termed  kief —  a  Turkish  word  which  represents 
an  indispensable  feature  of  Oriental  life. 

Kief  means,  firstly,  to  do  nothing  more  fatiguing  than 
to  lie  down  upon  cushions,  smoking  a  hookah  or  a  chibouck 
filled  with  the  finest  tobacco,  which  a  young  Arab  lights 
with  a  piece  of  perfumed  tinder ;  then  to  sip  coffee  drop 
by  drop,  or  violet,  orange,  or  rose  sherbets,  and  to  listen 
to  that  peculiar  music  which,  although  dull  and  monoto¬ 
nous  to  us  Europeans,  is  delicious  to  an  Oriental  ear.  Add 
to  this  a  beautiful  site,  which  is  indisptmsable,  a  warm 
atmosphere,  inspiring  people  with  an  inclination  for  repose, 
shady  trees,  and,  above  all,  water —  if  only  a  corner  of  the 
Bosphorus  in  the  distance  —  and  you  will  have  the  principal 
elements  of  lief 

Previous  to  the  French  invasion  it  is  likely  enough  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Algiers  also  understood  the  meaning 
of  lief,  but  at  the  present  day  their  conception  of  that 
pleasure  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Turks.  In  Algiers 
there  are  none  of  those  luxurious  retreats  to  dose  away  the 
hours  of  which  Turkey  boasts.  The  poor  man’s  idea  of 
lief  IS  grovelling  in  the  dust  of  a  public  thoroughfare,  or 
sleeping  enveloped  in  his  burnous  beneath  a  clump  of 
trees ;  while,  although  the  well-to-do  Mussulman  has  his 
cafe,  one  looks  around  it  in  vain  for  the  marble  fountains 
with  {lerfumed  water  and  fragrant  (lowers,  the  divans,  the 
sofas,  and  Smyrna  carpets  —  for  the  Moorish  cafe  has  none 
of  these.  It  generally  consists  of  a  deep  shop,  having  a 
broad  wooden  ledge  —  which  is  placed  there  in  lieu  of  a 
divan  —  standing  out  from  the  wall,  and  extending  round 
the  room.  At  the  end  is  a  brickwork  stove,  faced  with 
encaustic  tiles  —  very  similar  to  wh.at  would  be  found  in  the 
kitchen  of  most  French  houses  —  in  which  four  or  five 
fires  can  be  lighted  at  once,  and  as  many  utensils  made  to 
hoil  at  the  same  time.  The  walls  are  whitewashed  and 
completely  bare,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  stringed 
instruments  and  a  tarboula  or  drum  hanging  in  a  corner, 
and  the  benches  are  only  covered  at  intervals  with  plaited 
grass  mats,  which  of  an  afternoon  in  summer  are  often 
dragged  outside  into  the  street. 

Business  at  the  Moorish  cafiS  begins  with  the  markets, 
and  although  coffee  is  the  only  beverage  which  is  sold 
there,  it  rarely  lacks  custom  throughout  the  day.  The 
Moor  and  the  Arab  have  no  “hour  of  absinthe,”  and  no 
stated  times  for  taking  their  coffee.  If  after  the  market 
they  happen  to  have  nothing  to  do,  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  remain  seated,  squatted,  or  lying  upon  the 
wooden  benches  for  the  entire  day,  during  which  tfiey  will 
only  h.ave  absented  themselves  to  pay  a  casual  visit  to 
their  homes,  and  perhaps  to  administer  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  to  one  or  more  of  their  wives.  Those  who  have 
business  to  attend  to  will  go  to  the  caf^  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  either  to  terminate  a  bargain,  to  meet  a  friend,  or 
simply  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  lounge. 

'To  obtain  a  good  view  of  a  Moorish  cafie  at  Algiers  in 
the  daytime,  four  o’clock  is  the  l)est  hour  to  visit  it.  The 
sun  is  then  sinking  rapidly  towards  the  sea,  and  the  day 
will  soon  be  on  tlie  wane.  The  intense  heat  which  has 
kept  people  indoors  or  sauntering  about  the  arcades  and 
baza^irs  since  an  hour  before  noon  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
deliciously  cool  atmostphere,  which  is  rendered  even  more 
agree.able  hy  the  watering  of  the  roads.  Business  is  at  an 
end.  What  were  a  few  minutes  ago  comparatively  de¬ 
serted  streets  are  now  crowded  with  pedestrians  and  vehi¬ 
cles  ;  you  might  almost  think  that  the  entire  population  of 
Algiers  was  out  of  doors,  so  thronged  are  its  principal 
thoroughfares.  Almost  every  one  looks  clean.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  have  laid  aside  their  white  suits  and  muslin  veils, 
they  h.ave  changed  their  shirts,  and  attired  in  woollen  gar¬ 
ments —  for  the  evenings,  even  in  the  height  of  summer, 
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are  invariably  chilly  —  are  hurrying  to  the  bathing  estab- 
luhments  beside  the  sea,  or  to  the  cafds  overlooking  the 
port.  The  Moors  stroll  through  the  streets  in  fine  white 
linen  breeches,  with  white  woollen  burnouses  hanging  from 
their  shoulders  ;  and  even  many  of  the  Arabs  present  a 
more  cleanly  appearance  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
day. 

Ascending  the  steep  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  Kasbah, 
any  of  the  streets  will  lead  us  to  a  native  cafd,  which  at  a 
distance  looks  like  the  entrance  to  a  passage  conducting 
to  a  yard.  On  one  side  of  the  doorway  is  a  rickety  table 
supporting  a  vase  or  two  of  flowers,  and  a  glass  globe  filled 
with  gold  fish,  and  encircled  with  long  strings  of  orange 
blossoms  or  jasmine,  which  are  threaded  by  the  Moorish 
women  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  their  hair.  Several 
customers  are  seated  upon  mats  outside — some  surround¬ 
ing  an  aged  man,  perhaps  a  Marabout  or  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  neighborhood,  who  sits  cross-legged,  smok¬ 
ing  his  pipe,  and  from  time  to  time  makes  an  observation, 
to  which  his  auditors  appear  to  listen  with  the  greatest 
respect;  others,  with  their  backs  against  the  wall  and  their 
knees  near  their  chins,  contemplate  a  group  lounging  in 
various  attitudes  round  a  draught  board,  which  differs 
from  ours  inasmuch  as  the  squares  are  raised  and  sunk  in-  ! 
stead  of  being  black  and  white,  while  the  draughts  have  ! 
the  form  of  towers  and  pawns  of  the  game  of  chess.  ' 

Picking  our  way  through  the  little  crowd  outside,  we 
enter  a  long  room,  and  are  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
it  and  the  French  cafe,  but  not  so  much  on  ac.'ount  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  interior  as  from  the  kind  of  life  within. 
As  one  passes  through  the  doorway  no  jingle  of  dominoes, 
no  sound  of  billiard  balls  striking  together,  no  clinking  of 
glasses,  no  hubbub  of  voices,  no  triumphal  cries  of  the 
man  with  a  good  hand  at  piquet  greet  the  ear.  There  are 
no  waiters  in  clean  white  aprons  and  short  black  jackets, 
moving  with  extraordinary  nimbleness  and  rapidity  among 
small  marble  tables,  no  dame  de  comptoir  seated  sedately  \ 
behind  a  rosewood  tribune  ;  but  in  lieu  of  these,  quietness  i 
and  peacefulness  reign  over  everything.  At  the  end  of  ! 
the  room  the  Kahouadji  or  master,  who  is  generally  a  I 
Moor  or  a  Koulouglis,  is  standing  before  his  stove,  where  I 
water  is  always  on  the  bubble  and  coffee  continually  sim¬ 
mering.  As  the  water  boils  he  places  five  or  six  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  coffee  into  a  tin  pot  containing  about  two  tumblers 
of  water,  and  carefully  removes  the  scum  as  it  rises  to  the 
top  ;  after  allowing  it  to  simmer  for  a  few  seconds  he  pours 
the  coffee  several  times  from  one  pot  to  another,  reminding 
one  of  an  American  preparing  a  brandy-cocktail,  an3 
finally  empties  it  into  small  cups  —  sometimes  fitting  into 
metal  stands  resembling  egg-cups,  but  more  frequently 
being  ordinary  European  coffee-cups  —  which  the  thefel  or 
waiter  hands  round  to  the  customers. 

In  some  cafes  the  coffee  is  roasted  daily  and  pounded  on 
the  premises,  as  it  is  generally  considered  that  it  gradually 
loses  its  flavor  when  once  cooked,  but  there  are  also  shops 
where  the  process  of  crushing  is  carried  on  as  a  trade. 
In  these  establishments  you  see  bent  over  a  long  stone 
trough,  resembling  a  manger,  three  or  four  half  naked  men, 
who  stand  there  from  morn  till  sundown,  with  a  rest  of 
about  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  crushing 
the  coffee  with  a  huge  iron  pestle.  The  Arabs  never  mix 
milk  with  their  coffee  ;  they  take  it  lukewarm,  and  sip  it, 
stopping  from  time  to  time  to  draw  a  whifT  of  smoke  from 
their  pipes,  or  to  make  an  observation  to  a  neighbor. 

On  the  wooden  benches  surrounding  the  room  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  are  seated  with  their  legs  dangling  towards  the 
ground,  squatted  on  their  hams,  cross-legged  like  tailors, 
or  reclining  in  different  positions.  Some  are  playing  at 
cards,  which  are  not  only  of  Spanish  manufacture,  but  go 
by  Spanish  names ;  for  instance,  they  call  the  suits,  oroe, 
cojms,  espardos,  baslos,  the  Court  cards  ray,  dama,  sola,  and 
the  others  euartro,  cinco,  sets,  etc.,  according  to  their 
numerical  order.  This  peculiarity,  which  surprises  one  at 
first,  is  abundantly  explained  by  the  intercourse  which  has 
always  existed  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  fact  of 
a  considerable  number  of  Algerian  Moors  having  come 
from  Andalusia.  In  another  part  of  the  cafe  a  group  will 


perhaps  be  collected  round  the  rawi  or  story-teller,  listen¬ 
ing  to  some  marvellous  story  similar  to  a  tale  in  “  The 
Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments,”  in  which  the  words  gal, 

?ralel,  galon  (he,  she,  or  it  has  said),  gal-fil-matsal  (it  is  re- 
ated  in  the  story)  continually  strike  the  ear. 

Running  about  the  room  is  the  thefel,  generally  a  youth, 

I  now  carrying  a  cup  of  coffee,  now  returning  to  fetch  a 
I  piece  of  burning  charcoal,  and  hastening  away  with  it 
'  again  between  a  pair  of  small  tongs  to  light  a  pipe  or  a 
I  cigarette.  One  observes  a  group  of  men  seated  together 
I  in  an  obscure  corner,  among  whom  a  long  cherry-stemmed 
^  pipe  continually  passes  from  one  to  another ;  each  in  his 
'  turn  places  the  mouth-piece  to  his  lips,  and  after  taking 
!  as  many  whiffs  as  he  seems  to  care  for  hands  the  pipe  to 
I  his  neighbor.  Some  eagerly  stretch  out  their  hands  to 
'  receive  it,  and  after  retaining  it  for  a  few  seconds,  blow 
large  clouds  of  smoke  from  their  mouths  and  nostrils ; 
others  take  the  proffered  chibouck  in  an  indolent  manner, 
and  just  press  it  to  their  lips,  while  others,  again,  overcome 
by  languor,  fall  asleep  before  their  turn  arrives.  It  is  plain 
to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  watch  these  men  for  a 
few  minutes  that  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  rawi,  of 
playing  cards  and  draughts,  or  of  sipping  small  cups  of 
coffee,  is  not  the  sole  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  at  tht 
Moorish  caftS. 

People  can  also  intoxicate  themselves  there,  and  that 
without  sinning  against  the  Koran,  which  formally  inter¬ 
dicts  the  use  of  fermented  liquors.  To  attain  this  state 
of  quiet  drunkenness,  which  is  another  and  perhaps  the 
only  real  kind  of  kief,  they  use  several  things.  Some 
.  smoke  qfioun  or  opium,  others  chew  a  particular  kind  of 
'  bean,  which  they  call  bouzaga,  and  which  they  pretend  has 
the  property  of  being  able  to  kill  every  kind  of  animal 
I  with  a  tail  or  zaga,  whence  its  name ;  others,  and  more 
particularly  the  women,  eat  an  opiate  paste ;  but  the 
hachiche  or  finely  chopped  hemp,  which  is  smoked  in  a 
small  .pipe,  is  most  commonly  used.  The  kind  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  produced  by  these  substances  is  of  a  very  undemon¬ 
strative  nature,  and  those  who  habitually  indulge  in  them 
may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  sparkling  eyes  and 
animated  countenances,  and  by  a  nervous  laugh  which 
from  time  to  time  contracts  their  countenance,  or  by  a 
sort  of  melancholy  torpor  overshadowing  it. 

On  visiting  the  Moorisih  cafd  of  an  evening  quite  a 
transformation  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  afternoon.  The  cost  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  sou,  varies  from  ten  centimes  to  twenty- 
five,  and  the  number  of  customers  and  attendants  is  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  Some  grass  mats  are  spread  upon 
the  ground,  a  few  lighted  candles  fixed  into  empty  wine- 
bottles  stand  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  and  three  or 
four  musicians  are  seated  cross-legged,  amidst  cushions 
and  carpets',  upon  a  small  platform  erected  temporarily  In 
a  corner.  One  will  l)e  playing  upon  a  two-stringed 
Moorish  fiddle,  another  will  perhaps  have  one  of  European 
manufacture,  which  he  holds  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
Savoyard  boys,  with  the  screws  in  the  air,  and  the  part 
I  which  is  usually  placed  beneath  the  chin  resting  upon  his 
!  thighs ;  a  third  will  be  blowing  a  long  reed  clarionet, 

I  while  a  fourth,  who  is  often  a  pretty  unveiled  Moorish  girl 
I  attired  in  a  gorgeous  silk  costume  embroidered  with  gold 
thread,  beats  the  measure  upon  a  brilliantly  painted  tar- 
bouka,  and  from  time  to  time  takes  up  an  Arab  song 
similar  to  the  following,  in  a  high  key  :  — 

Friend,  why  dost  thou  so  soon  pack  up  thy  tent  and  quit  the 
tribe  of  Hachem  f 

Thou  art  the  finger  of  my  hand,  the  brother  of  my  heart ; 
Remain  in  our  douar  and  become  a  son  of  our  cheiks. 

Thou  shaft  choose  a  hundred  head  among  our  tlocks. 

Our  women  are  handsome,  thou  shaft  give  them  the  krolkal  of  gold. 
Our  horses  bound  like  gazelles  upon  this  ocean  of  mountains, 
among  the  deep  gorges,  the  ravines,  and  the  precipices, 
where  hyenas  and  jackals  have  their  lairs. 

Remain  in  the  Tell,  fly  not  to  the  desert ! 

Then  a  man’s  voice  responds  :  — 

Stop  the  cloud  traveller  drifting  above  our  heads. 

Foroid  the  eagle  to  spread  its  wings  and  to  soar  on  high. 
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Tell  the  bruok  to  remount  the  slope  of  u  hill.  ; 

Reconcile  in  a  brotherly  kiss  the  serpent  and  the  lion,  ' 

But  attempt  not  to  retain  the  Nomau  I 

He  despises  the  townfolk,  pepper  merchants,  and  sons  of  Jews  I 
who  pay  tribute  to  a  master. 

He  has  never  harnessed  bis  horse  to  a  plough;  he  merely 
touches  the  earth  with  his  heel.  1 

He  has  never  gazetl  upon  the  countenance  of  a  Sultan.  ! 

The  Nomad  is  independent  and  proud  !  ' 

He  has  the  Sahara  and  its  unlx>unded  expanse,  when  flving 
upon  the  wings  of  his  steed  he  hunts  the  gazelle  and  the  | 
ostrich. 

He  has  women  whiter  than  camels’  milk,  flowers  of  the  desert  i 
perfuming  the  pure  air  of  the  oases. 

The  Nomad  is  happy  !  i 

Day  and  night  he  answers  the  signal. 

Seizing 'his  gun  he  cause.s  the  powder  to  speak,  and  falls  like 
hail  upon  the  accursed  tribe  who  outraged  his  allies.  , 
He  kills  the  warriors,  even  to  the  last,  captures  the  negroes  and  } 
the  sheep,  but  he  sends  the  women  with  their  jewels  hack  | 
to  their  mothers. 

The  Nomad  is  generous  and  proud  I  \ 

Our  holy  Marabout,  Sidi-ben-Abdallah,  descendant  of  the 
prophet  (let  Mahomet  favor  him  I),  has  said  : 

“  The  traveller  is  n  guest  sent  by  God  ;  though  he  be  Christian 
or  Jew,  divide  the  date  with  him,  for  all  that  you  have  j 
belongs  to  God.  I 

“  Give  the  stranger  the  best  place  upon  the  mat  and  accompany  ' 
him  to  the  threshold,  saying,  ‘  Follow  thy  happiness  !  ’’’^  i 
The  Nomad  is  hospitable  I 

The  song  is  ended,  but  there  is  no  applause  on  the  part 
of  the  audience,  for  a  Mussulman  would  never  think  of 
betraying  or  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in  public.  The 
musicians  lay  aside  their  instruments,  sip  their  coffee, 
roll  cigarettes  between  their  fingers,  or  fill  their  pipes  with 
tobacco;  after  a  few  seconds  they  recommence  playing,  ! 
and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  evening,  stopping  only' 
once  every  half  hour.  They  receive  every  kind  of  con-  i 
lideration  from  their  employers,  being  handsomely  re¬ 
munerated,  and  provided  with  cushions  and  carpets  to 
lounge  upon,  as  well  as  refreshments  and  tobacco  free  of 
charge.  Their  music  is  peculiar.  Europeans  generally  style 
it  tumtum,  on  account  of  the  slight  variation  of  the  notes.  I 
Listening  to  it,  however,  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  lack  of 
local  coloring,  where  there  is  one  of  those  magnificently 
attired  Moorish  women  —  whom  one  sees  unveileil  for  the 
first  time  perhaps  —  and  an  audience  consisting  of  some  , 
two  hundred  Mussulman.^,  among  whom  hardly  a  European 
can  be  distinguished,  it  is  by  no  means  disagreeable.  The 
monotony  of  its  notes  produces  a  feeling  of  drowsiness 
which,  although  little  in  accordance  with  our  way'  of  living,  ! 
must  be  admirably  suited  to  the  indolent  and  effeminate  ! 
mode  of  life  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

From  the  Moori.sh  cafe  to  an  establishment  frequented  i 
of  an  evening  by  Euro{>eans  the  distance  is  short  enough, 
but  the  contrast  is  great.  We  pass  down  the  riotous  Rue 
de  la  Kasbah,  where  half-drunken  soldiers,  crowding  dirty 
little  cabarets  on  the  ground  floors  of  old  Moorish  houses, 
are  singing  snatches  from  popular  French  songs,  where  the 
strains  of  a  guitar  accompanying  an  Andalusian  air  are 
half  drowned  amidst  the  quarrelling  of  a  party  of  Spaniards, 
and  where  y'ou  occasionally  perceive  a  youthful  Moor  seated 
at  the  door  of  a  cafd,  dreamily  playing  upon  a  lute.  We  j 
cross  the  Rue  Bab-Azzoun,  follow  a  narrow  street  leading  ; 
towards  the  sea,  pass  through  a  dirty  yard  called  a  garden,  ' 
and  edge  our  way  into  a  long  rectangular  room  somewhat 
higher  than  an  ordinary  lofty  apartment,  with  a  gallery 
supported  by  iron  pillars,  and  ornamented  by  crystal  gas  ; 
brackets,  running  along  the  southern  side  and  one  end.  | 
Tables  with  marble  and  wooden  tops,  and  cane-seated  ‘ 
chairs,  are  packed  closely  together  upon  the  floor.  The  | 
former  are  loaded  with  beer  bottles  and  glasses  of  various  ! 
forms,  from  the  cylindrically-shaped  bock  to  the  thick,  com¬ 
mon  petit-verre,  filled  with  almost  all  the  liquors  that  are 
drunk  in  a  hot  climate  where  the  French  rule  supreme.  > 


The  most  popular  are  the  poisonous,  olive-green  absinthe, 
a  brandy  which  our  neisjhbors.  have  very  appropriately 
christened  brule-gorge,  lukewarm  beer,  cohl  coffee  diluted 
with  water,  orgeat,  and  cooseberry  syrup.  Crowded  round 
the  tables,  swarming  in  the  galleries,  some  leaning  against 
the  pillars  and  some  with  their  elbows  among  the  glasses 
and  bottles,  which  seem  likely  on  the  slightest  movement 
to  be  dashed  to  the  ground  with  a  frightful  crash,  are  men 
of  nearly  every  niition  in  Europe,  huddled  together  with 
Mussulmans  and  fat.  <lebauched-looking  females  in  gaudy 
attire.  There  are  Frenchmen  and  Belgians,  Italians  and 
Greeks,  Englishmen  and  Germans,  Sj)aniards  and  Maltese, 
Turks,  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Jews.  Look  well  into  the 
densely-packed  multitude,  and  you  will  see  the  black- 
bearded,  bronze-faced,  horny-handed  drosky  driver  who 
drove  you  into  the  suburbs,  and  the  waterman  who  rowed 
you  to  land  from  the  steamer,  seated  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  sen  of  the  banker  who  cashed  you  a  draft  upon  London, 
and  a  group  of  French  officers.  There  are  the  young  bucks 
of  the  town  ruining  their  health  by  the  too  frequent  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  Mussulmans,  regardless  of  Mahomet 
and  the  Koran,  selling  their  chance  of  a  place  in  Paradise 
for  the  privilege  of  gradually  destroying  their  brains  with 
a  poisonous  decoction  of  wormwood  and  water. 

Every  one  is  smoking :  some  holding  between  their  lips 
the  ivory  or  amber  mouth-pieces  of  long  cherry-stemmed 
ipes,  others  with  cheap  cigars  —  which  have  possibly  only 
een  made  a  day  or  two  before,  so  great  is  the  consumption 
—  or  ordinary  meerschaum  or  clay  pipes  blackened  halftway, 
up  the  bowl,  sticking  out  of  the  corner  of  their  mouths. 
Waiters,  both  Mussulman  and  Christian,  carrying  small 
trays  loaded  with  different  drinks,  move  with  difficulty 
among  the  crowd,  answering  in  every  direction  the  re¬ 
peated  cries  of  “  Carton."  Through  the  smoke  which 
curls  up  towards  the  ceiling,  stopping  half-way  and  there 
floating  about  in  clouds  —  rendering  the  heated  atmosphere 
still  more  oppressive,  and  making  the  badly-lighted  room 
even  more  gloomy  than  would  otherwise  l)e  the  case — we 
perceive  a  stage. 

In  the  orchestra  the  musicians  refresh  themselves  with 
beer  or  absinthe  at  every  pause  in  the  music,  and  then  go 
to  work  again  with  renewed  vigor,  producing  from  time  to 
time  sharp  unnatural  sounds,  which  remind  you  of  a  band 
of  street  minstrels  or  of  a  theatrical  performance  at  a  coun¬ 
try  fair  in  Europe.  The  scenery  is  so  worn  and  begrimed 
with  dirt  and  dust  that,  notwithstanding  the  lights,  which 
are  arranged  in  proximity  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  good  effect,  you  fail  to  make  out  anything  but  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  faded  colors  intended  to  represent  a  forest  scene. 

On  the  stage  is  a  young  woman  attired  in  a  low-necked 
robe  a  queue,  which  assuredly  has  done  service  on  more 
than  one  person’s  back,  and  which,  to  judge  from  its  elegant 
cut,  has  evidently  seen  better  days.  Hark  1  she  is  about  to 
sing !  What,  we  ask  ourselves,  are  those  guttural  sounds 
and  screeches  proceeding  from  between  those  pretty  lips 
which  a  few  seconds  before  gave  such  a  charming  expres¬ 
sion  to  that  youthful  countenance  now  distorted  by  horrible 
grimaces,  which  modern  Frenchmen  style  looking  canaille. 
Has  Thdresa  landed  with  Suzanne  Lagier  anti  Coloinbat  in 
her  train,  or  is  this  merely  a  youthful  follower  of  the  same 
school,  aspiring  to  similar  honors?  Evidently  the  latter. 
The  song  is  finished,  the  audience  applauds.  The  building 
trembles  with  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  stamping  of  feet 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  repeated  cries  of  “  Braro!"  and 
“  Bis  !  ”  in  the  midst  of  which  a  man  near  the  stage  gives  a 
shrill  whistle,  which  is  equivalent  to  hissing.  The  young 
lady’s  eyes  sparkle,  and  a  scarlet  tint  mounts  to  her  cheek, 
which  the  pearl  powder  covering' her  visage  is  powerless  to 
dissimulate.  Her  fingers  are  seized  with  a  convulsive 
movement  as  if  she  were  impatient  to  claw  the  face  of  the 
man  who  has  dared  to  disapprove  of  her  vocal  performance; 
but  she  contents  herself  with  calling  him  a  bete.  He  then 
gets  into  a  temper.  He  threatens  to  jump  upon  the  stage 
and  chastise  the  pert  beauty,  but  is  restrained  by  his  friends, 
and  he  eventually  decides  upon  complaining  to  the  manager 
of  the  establishment,  who  has  him  ignominiously  turned  out 
by  the  police  for  creating  a  disturbance.  When  the  tumult 
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caused  by  this  little  incident  has  somewhat  subsided,  the 
singer  appears  in  the  room,  and,  as  is  customary  in  these 
parts,  proceeds  to  make  a  collection  amons  the  audience, 
who  for  the  sum  of  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  are  permitted  to 
make  coarse  jokes,  pay  compliments,  or  talk  sentimentally 
to  the  fair  quiteuse  as  they  drop  their  olTerings  into  the 
plate. 

Overcome  by  the  oppressive  atmosphere,  savoring  of 
tobacco  smoke  and  garlic,  we  rise  to  leave,  but  in  making 
our  way  through  the  crowd  tread  unintentionally  upon  more 
than  one  pair  of  shoes,  for  which  we  are  cursed  and  sworn 
at  in  three  or  four  different  languages.  We  pass  through 
the  small  frontage  enclosed  by  trellis-work,  where  the  better 
dressed  people  are  seated  round  small  zinc  tables,  looking 
in  at  the  performance  through  the  open  doors,  and  reach 
the  Esplanade.  The  crowds  of  people  who  have  been 
swarming  in  the  streets  of  the  European  town  since  dinner 
time  arc  directing  their  steps  towards  home,  so  that  the 
favorite  promenade  gradually  becomes  deserted,  until  at 
length  nothing  is  left  to  break  the  spell  of  solitude  that 
creeps  slowly  over  everything  but  the  strains  from  the 
orchestra  of  the  cafe  hard  by,  a  party  or  two  lingering 
abroad  until  the  half-told  story  is  completed,  and  a  few 
couples  who  are  too  much  engaged  wiih  themselves  to 
notice  the  dispersing  multitude,  or  to  have  any  idea  of  how 
time  flits  away. 


SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

An  essayist  in  the  old  Spectator  remarked,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  that  if  wars  did  nothing  else,  they  taught  us 
geography  !  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  every  ntan 
were  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  daily 
life,  to  intellectually  profit  thereby,  what  a  learned  genera¬ 
tion  we  should  become,  long  before  we  arrived  at  the  patri¬ 
archal  age  of  threescore  jears  and  ten.  Ruskin  some¬ 
where  says  that  few  people  notice  the  most  gorgeous 
scenery  in  the  world  —  the  scenery  of  cloud-land,  imme¬ 
diately  over  their  heads.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
knowledge  which  greets  us  in  a  hundred  ways  every  day  of 
our  lives,  and  lies  ready  for  interpretation  beneath  the 
thinnest  and  most  transparent  of  coverings.  That  there  is 
a  pleasure  in  the  mere  acquirement  of  knowledge,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  contented  lives  of  those  who  most  ardently 
pursue  it.  Still,  it  is  of  little  flse  “preaching”  —  there 
will  always  be  a  chosen  few  who  will  devote  themselves  to 
the  investigation  of  Nature’s  mysteries,  who  will  be  se¬ 
lected  to  enter  her  “  holy  of  holies,”  and  make  known  to 
their  brethren  the  enigmas  of  the  sacred  oracle. 

“  The  glory  of  the  summer  has  departed,”  and  left  us, 
as  its  relics,  the  withered  leaves  under  whose  cool  shtide  we 
delighted  not  many  weeks  ago.  Vegetable  nature  has  done 
her  work,  and  now  retires  into  humble  life,  until  the  heat 
of  another  summer  sun  shall  restore  her  activities.  Every 
plant  has  “  brought  forth  the  fruit  after  its  kind,”  and  now 
gives  us  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  that 
well-known  but  mysterious  process,  whereby  not  only  is 
arrangement  made  for  the  perpetuation  of  species,  but  for 
spreading  a  most  bountiful  table  in  the  wilderness  for  man 
and  beast  I  The  fruiting  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  in  organic  Nature  —  one 
that  we  are  better  understanding  every  day,  as  we  come  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  various  organs  and  features  in 
vegetable  physiology.  Our  knowledge  of  there  facts  and 
principles  tends,  as  all  true  knowledge  always  does,  to¬ 
wards  simplification.  Goethe,  without  a  scientific  training, 
but  with  a  poet’s  genuine  insight  into  the  meanings  of 
Nature,  long  ago  showed  that  every  plant  was  composed 
merely  of  two  parts,  stem  ami  leaf.  The  root  is  but  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  stem  —  the  bark  an  e.xtension  of  the  leaf. 
And  philosophical  botany  has  gone  further  still,  by  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  flowering  parts  of  plants  are  themselves 
but  modified  loaves — modified,  it  may  be,  during  the  im¬ 
mensely  long  periods  of  the  geological  past,  until  they 
reached  their  present  perfection. 

The  doctrine  of  individuality  nowhere  puzzles  a  meta- 
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physician  more  than  in  a  tree.  Is  a  tree  an  individual,  or 
an  association  of  individuals  ?  Certainly,  if  a  compound 
coral  is  an  assemblage  of  animals,  whose  association  is  a 
matter  of  physiological  accident,  a  tree  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  same  I  In  both  instances  individuals  are  bound 
together  by  a  community  of  position,  food,  and  parentage. 
Both  botanists  and  horticulturists  are  now  well  aware  that 
the  difference  between  leaf-buds  and  flower-buds  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  small,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  foliar  parts 
can  be  metamorphosed  into  floral. 

By  cramping  the  roots  of  a  plant,  a  gardener  well  knows 
he  can  transform  what  would  otherwise  be  leaves  into  flow¬ 
ering  parts,  and  therefore  into  fruits.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  lop  ofl'  the  early  shoots  of  our  fruit-trees,  in  order 
to  direct  the  nutriment  into  the  flowering  and  fructifying 
parts,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  spent  in  the  growth  of 
(to  us)  useless  new  tissue.  The  creeping  roots  of  our 
strawberries  are  religiously  cut  ofl' for  similar  reasons  — 
for  in  this  case,  as  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  propaga¬ 
tion  takes  a  twofohi  shape,  by  flowering  (as  animals  hy 
eggs),  and  by  means  of  a  stoloniferous  root  (as  such  ani¬ 
mals  as  compound  corals  and  hydras  by  that  process 
termed  “  budding  ”). 

Every  flower,  therefore,  is  as  distinct  an  individual  as  a 
coral  animal,  and  is  even  better  able  to  jiropagate  new  in¬ 
dividuals.  One  does  so  by  specializing  certain  parts  of 
the  tissue  to  form  ova  or  eggs,  the  other  to  form  seeds. 

The  analogy  may  be  carried  further  still.  All  animals 
are  provided  with  a  certain  store  of  nutriment,  to  assist  in 
their  growth,  until  they  can  obtain  sustenance  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  eggs  of  all  living  creatures,  the  bulk  con¬ 
tains  three  fourths  of  such  stored-up  material,  whh.'h  is  un¬ 
consciously  and  imperceptibly  absorbed  into  the  structure  of 
the  newly  developed  animal.  Similarly,  as  is  seen  in  our 
beans,  peas,  acorns,  etc.,  there  is  a  supply  of  albumen  and 
starch  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  seed-germ,  until  it 
can  strike  root  into  the  ground  on  its  own  account,  assimi¬ 
late  the  soluble  mineral  matter  it  finds  there,  and  deoxidize 
the  atmosphere  of  its  necessary  aliment. 

It  is  this  surrounding  of  the  embryo  plant ,  or  “  seed,” 
as  we  term  it,  with  certain  organic  substances,  which  gives 
rise  to  what  we  call  fruits.  But  the  botanical  meaning  of 
fruit  and  the  popular  interpretation  of  it  are  widely  at 
variance.  The  former  limits  it  solely  to  that  which  con¬ 
tains  the  germ  of  the  future  plant,  the  latter  means  by  the 
term  anything  that  is  edible.  Thus,  we  call  both  straw¬ 
berries  and  figs  fruit,  yet  the  botanist  knows  this  is  a  gross 
error.  The  little  seed-like  objects  scattered  in  such  abun¬ 
dance  over  the  pyramidal  surface  of  the  strawberry  are  the 
genuine  fruits,  or  seeds  —  the  deliciously  sweet  pulp  we 
dignify  by  the  name  being  nothing  but  the  torm,  or  “  bed,” 
in  which  the  seeds  are  fixed.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a  saccha¬ 
rine-converted  part  of  the  plant,  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  down  of  the  thistle  or  dandelion  is  imbedded. 

Blackberries,  raspberries,  aud  mulberries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  heaps  of  similar  seeds,  each  of  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fleshy  pulp.  So  that  while  the  true  fruits  of 
the  strawberry  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  an  edible 
pulp,  those  of  the  raspberry  are  separately  imbedded  in  a 
similar  tissue.  It  seems  strange  not  to  call  figs  fruits,  but 
we  are  forced  not  to  do  so,  for  accuracy’s  sake.  If  you  cut 
open  a  ripe  fig,  you  find  it  full  of  minute  round  seeds, 
whose  crunching  gives  one  of  the  peculiar  pleasant  sensa¬ 
tions  of  fig-eating.  These  are  the  genuine  fruits,  the  sweet 
fleshy  substance  in  which  they  are  imbedded  being  nothing 
more  than  a  torus  turned  outside  in,  instead  of  the  reverse, 
as  in  a  strawberry.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of 
the  fig,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  cut  one  in  halves,  you 
will  see  the  interior  full  of  closely  packed  and  genuine 
flowers. 

The  so-called  female  parts  of  a  flower  terminate  in 
“carpels,”  a  term  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifiying 
fruit,  because  true  fruits  are  usually  the  result  of  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  female  parts  of  a  plant.  When  the 
pistil  has  been  properly  fertilized,  the  ovary  undergoes  a 
rapid  chemical  change.  The  male  organs  die  off,  as  do 
also  the  floral  parts,  their  work  being  now  over.  So  that 
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it  would  aeein  as  if  all  the  nutriment  which  had  been  for¬ 
merly  taken  up  by  these  was  now  directed  into  the  ovary. 
At  any  rate,  the  latter  grows  rapidly,  oden  forming  an 
abundance  of  acids  and  tannin,  so  that  when  starch  begins 
also  to  form,  as  it  does  by  and  by,  the  combination  of  the 
former  with  it  produces  glucoste,  or  sugar,  and  thus  gives  to 
certain  parts,  which  we  call  the  fruit,  that  peculiar  and 
agreeable  sweetness. 

"it  is  this  organic  combination  that  produces  the  fleshy 
parts  of  the  apple  and  pear,  and  the  juicy  pulp  of  the 
cherry,  plum,  and  grape.  But  you  have  only  to  cut  an 
apple  or  an  orange  into  halves  to  perceive  the  genuine 
fruits,  or  seeds  —  the  rest  of  the  surroundings  standing 
pretty  much  in  the  same  relation  to  them,  together  with 
the  stored-up  albumen  of  the  seeds  themselves,  that  the 
white  of  an  egg  docs  to  the  young  bird  hatched  from  the 
yolk. 

The  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  can  be  trjtced 
in  a  good  many  ways  besides  those  above  indicated. 
There  are  certain  insects,  among  which  the  commonest  are 
the  plant-lice,  which  are  only  too  abundant  on  our  rose 
fruit  trees,  whose  females  can  bring  forth  young  for  seven 
generations.  This  law  of  Parlhenogenesis^,  as  it  is  called, 
prevails  extensively  among  some  lower  marine  animals,  and 
we  have  its  analogue  in  certain  vjirieties  of  oranges,  grapes, 
and  pine-apples,  which  ripen  freely  enough,  although  the 
ovaries  from  which  they  spring  have  never  been  fer¬ 
tilized. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Professor  Balfour  pointed  out 
the  singular  fact  that,  in  the  period  from  the  germination 
of  a  seed  to  the  time  when  the  plant  which  sprang  from  it 
had  itself  some  fruit,  a  certain  and  more  or  less  fixed 
quantity  of  heat  was  required.  Every  species  of  plant 
uses  up  a  different  quantity —  less  in  some,  more  in  others. 
When  this  cannot  be  supplied  by  natural  sources  within  a 
given  time  —  say,  such  a  period  as  our  English  summer —  j 
the  plant  will  grow  to  some  extent,  but  will  neither  flower  i 
nor  seed ;  or  it  may  flower,  but  not  seed,  as  the  circum-  ' 
stances  may  be.  We  now  see  the  reason  why  tropical 
plants  will  not  blossom  with  us  in  the  open  air  —  the  heat 
supplied  them  during  our  short  summer  is  not  suflicient. 
Perhaps  if  we  could  continue  it  they  might  ultimately 
flower,  though  the  time  occupied  in  flowering  and  fruiting 
would  be  much  longer  than  in  their  native  climates.  But 
our  winter  comes  on  and  rudely  settles  the  question  by 
stopping  the  heat  supplies,  and  nipping  by  frost  instead  I 
Balfour’s  discovery  enables  us  to  understand  why  we  have, 
in  our  English  climate,  flowers  which  seed  early  in  the 
summer,  and  others  late  in  the  autumn.  In  the  former 
case  they  require  less  heat  to  bring  them  to  perfection  — 
in  the  latter,  more. 

What  a  wonderful  insight  does  this  law  give  us  into  that 
constant  adjustment  of  vegetable  life  to  its  physical  sur¬ 
roundings,  by  means  of  which  the  species  are  perpetuated  ! 
And  this  continuous  adjustment  is  all  the  more  marvellous 
when  we  know  that  climate  is  not  a  fi.xed  matter,  even  in 
its  heat  supplies,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  geological  discov¬ 
eries  relating  to  those  changes  of  climate,  during  the  va¬ 
rious  epochs  of  the  past,  which  have  taken  place  in  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

It  is  not  heat  alone  that  is  required  to  ripen  fruits,  and 
to  thus  complete  the  great  end  of  floral  existence.  Chem¬ 
ists  tell  us  that  the  unseen  rays  beyond  the  violet  spectrum 
are  peculiarly  chemical  in  their  ellects.  The  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  seen  in  all  light  which  has  passed  through  a  glass 

ftrism  and  been  decomposed,  can  be  resolved  into  three  (lif¬ 
erent  kinds  of  physical  action,  as  well  as  three  difl’erent 
colors.  One  of  these  gives  light,  another  heat,  and  a  tliird 
chemical  action.  The  latter  is  termed  actinic,  and,  as  just 
remarked,  its  chief  force  appeiirs  to  lie  outside  or  in  the 
riolet  part  of  the  spectrum.  Just  as  heat  can  be  c.xperi- 
enced  below  the  red  color,  as  what  is  familiarly  called 
“black  heat,”  by  perceptible  vibrations,  so  can  this  actinic 
power  be  demonstrated  beyond  the  other  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum.  It  is  the  action  of  this  chemical  principle  of  light, 
probably  produced  during  the  long  summer,  and  manifested 
most  markedly  at  its  close,  that  so  rapidly  ripens  fruit,  even 


when  the  heat  has  not  been  very  great,  and  the  weather 
has  been  untoward. 

It  would  appear  as  if  a  good  deal  of  the  acid  which 
makes  young  fruit  so  dis.agreeably  sour,  during  its  earliest 
stages,  is  lost  by  oxidation  during  the  ripening  process. 
The  other  part  has  been  used  in  combination  with  the 
starch  to  form  the  sugar.  Green  fruits  are  like  leaves,  in 
that  they  take  up  carbonic  acid  from  the  surrounding  at¬ 
mosphere  when  acted  upon  by  sunlight,  and  then  give  out 
o.xygen.  At  night,  when  not  so  stimulated,  this  (diemical 
action  is  reversed ;  then  they  give  out  carbonic  acid  and 
absorb  o.xygen,  just  as  animals  do. 

The  principal  acids  which  form  in  young  fruits  are 
malic,  citric,  and  tartaric,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  these  and  others,  with  the  same  starchy  or  dextrine 
base,  that  we  have  such  numerous  varieties  of  fruit,  pos¬ 
sessing  so  many  different  flavors.  The  slightest  change  in 
the  combination  may  do  this ;  hence  the  varietal  play  we 
obtain  even  in  the  s.ame  species  of  fruit.  Who  can  other¬ 
wise  account  for  the  almost  endless  varieties  of  apples  and 
I  pears  ?  By  supposing  such  different  combinations,  and  by 
I  the  slight  presence  or  absence  of  other  elements,  such  as 
tannin,  etc.,  we  have  an  ca«y  explanation  of  the  facts. 
Tannin  usually  disappears  as  fruit  ripens,  but  it  may  linger 
slightly,  and  thus  determine  the  flavor  of  a  variety  of  fruit, 
when  the  surplus  acids  and  the  tannin  of  fruit  have  disap¬ 
peared,  then  the  laitter  are  at  their  best.  In  a  short  time 
another  change  sets  in,  and  the  fruit  becomes  insipid,  as 
every  one  knows  who  has  kept  it  beyond  a  certain  time. 
The  fleshy  substance  of  apples  then  becomes  woolly  and 
tasteless.  Various  degrees  of  the  oxidation  of  the  acids  of 
fruit  must  also  end  in  giving  them  slightly  different  fla¬ 
vors.  For  Nature  knows  no  limit  in  her  great  laboratory, 
having  combinations  to  play  upon  such  as  we  are  only  just 
beginning  to  comprehend  I 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  EVE  AND  THE  POET 
OF  “PARADISE  LOST.’ 

In  connection  with  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Masson’s 
noble  Life  of  Milton,  much  comment  has  lately  been  made' 
by  journalists  and  essayists  upon  the  poet’s  estimate  of 
women  and  his  manner  of  dealing  with  them  in  his  great 
treatises  on  Divorce.  The  major  part  of  this  comment  is 
but  remotely  and  obliquely  known  to  me;  much  of  it  not 
known  to  me  at  all  (for  I  have  for  a  couple  of  years  seen 
but  little  of  the  periodicals  and  newspapers),  but  a  little  of 
it  I  have  carefully  read ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  inform 
the  reader  at  once  that  what  the  reviews,  so  far  as  1  have 
looked  into  them,  have  told  him,  concerning  the  Divorce 
treatises,  is,  in  a  most  essential  particular,  entirely  false. 
This  is  throwing  a  point-blank  contradiction  in  the  face 
of  writers  who  ought  to  have  known  what  they  were  say¬ 
ing  before  they  spoke;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  not 
speaking  without  book,  and  that  flat  contradiction  is  just 
what  the  case  demands. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  draw  a  wide  general  moral 
from  the  fact  that  such  misstatements  as  I  am  about  to 
refer  to  occur  in  these  reading  days,  and  upon  a  very 
simple  point  indeed;  but  I,  for  one  (if  the  reader  cares  to 
know),  may  say  that  1  am  tired  of  drawing  such  morals  in 
these  tnatter.s.  Reviewing  literature  is  absolutely  crowded 
with  erroneous  criticising,  which  a  very  little  care  would 
avoid  ;  and  there  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  I  used 
to  make  myself  ill  over  them,  though  they  were  no  con¬ 
cern  of  mine,  e.xcept  as  it  is  every  man’s  concern  that 
justice  should  be  done,  and  that  truth  should  be  told.  But 
[  have  now  settled  down  in  a  dreary,  if  wholesome,  sense 
of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  getting  even  intelligent  and 
kindly  people  to  be  careful  of  what  they  write  about  other 
people’s  writing ;  and  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to 
find  reviewer  after  reviewer  upon  a  false  scent  in  speaking 
of  the  treatises  in  question.  Not  surprised,  I  say,  though 
the  error  committed  has  all  the  effect  of  slander,  and  worse. 
Much  worse ;  for  if  Milton  had  been  capable  of  the  in- 
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justice  which  has  been  laid  at  his  door,  it  would  have  been 
one  more  fact  —  and  Heaven  knows  we  don’t  want  more 
of  them  —  to  lower  our  faith  in  human  nature  and  our 
hopes  of  its  earthly  destiny. 

As  Milton  was  the  poet  with  whom  in  my  childhood  I 
was  chiefly  acquainted,  and  as  what  he  wrote  about 
women  in  his  poetry  was  almost  all  I  knew  of  such  writing 
(outside  of  the  Bible),  what  I  have  to  say  about  him  in 
this  matter  may  not  unnaturally  be  allowed  to  connect  it¬ 
self  with  a  few  reminiscences  of  my  own  feelings  as  a  boy 
towards  women  and  girls.  To  these  we  will  pass  on,  after 
we  have  done  with  Milton  —  if  the  reader  will  kindly 
pardon  the  bathos. 

The  question  of  Milton’s  general  estimate  of  women  is  an  | 
exceedingly  simple  one.  That  estimate  was  exactly  what  ' 
was  natural  under  the  circumstances,  quite  apart  from  his  I 
special  experience  as  a  husband  ;  and  it  had  the  sanction  I 
of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews  at  every  point  at  | 
which  such  sanction  was  possible.  It  is  inconceivable  that  | 
an  honest  Puritan,  with  much  muscle  in  his  brain,  could  j 
think  otherwise  of  women  than  Milton  did.  Of  late  years  j 
we  have  seen  scandalously  insincere  attempts  to  water  i 
away  the  plain  meaning  and  still  plainer  suggestion  or 
aura  of  what  is  said  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  about  I 
women.  But  if  a  man  really  manages  to  get  out  of  the  | 
Bible  any  doctrine  about  woman,  except  that  she  is  man’s  ! 
inferior;  man’s  tempter;  man’s  subordinated  helper; 
under  a  special  curse  for  the  fault  of  Eve ;  and  under  a 
special  ban,  ceremonial  ban  too  —  then  I  say  he  is  either 
dishonest  or  wanting  in  mental  fibre.  Subtle  and  beautiful 
natures,  but  afflicted  with  logical  rickets  or  flabbiness, 
must  be  excused  for  getting  just  what  plea.ses  them  out  of 
the  records  (especially  as  what  pleases  them  is  often  ex-  j 
tremely  beautiful) ;  and  dishonest  minds  will  always  do 
what  they  choose  —  there  is  no  law  for  them.  But  the  ' 
lain  truth  is,  that  Milton’s  estimate  of  average  woman-  ! 
ood  did  not  difler  by  a  hair’s  breadth  from  what  a 
Puritan’s  estimate  of  women  was  bound  to  be.  If  his  own  i 
marital  experience  had  been  different  to  start  with,  his  j 
language  might  have  been  less  harsh  than  it  sometimes 
seems  to  modern  eyes ;  but,  after  all,  should  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  harsh  if  we  had  not  known  his  private  history  V 
The  answer  is  not  clear.  We  must  take  into  account  that 
in  writing  of  women  as  the  spirit  of  his  time  and  as  all 
his  most  revered  authorities  fully  justified  him  in  doing,  he 
must  have  well  known  what  he  was  about,  if  ever  man 
knew  his  own  business.  Milton,  living  when  he  did,  was 
perhaps  nearer  to  illustrious  examples  of  female  learning 
and  accomplishment  than  we  are.  He  must  have  known 
all  that  was  to  be  known  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  certain 
distinguished  Italian  ladies,  and  have  formed  his  estimate 
of  women  in  the  teeth  of  that  knowledge.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  Eve  is  a  Puritan  housewife,  and  there  is  just 
enough  truth  in  that  to  give  it  a  sting ;  but,  in  truth,  his 

“Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplished  Eve," 

is  much  more  than  that,  and  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  so 
great  a  man  —  with  a  mind  that  opened  so  freely  towards 
Mysticism,  as  was  afterwards  seen  —  made  Heaven  and 
Earth  consent  in  the  beauty  and  rapture  of  her  espousals. 
True,  a  poet  could  not  do  otherwise ;  but  Milton  has  done 
it  with  a  will.  Often  did  I,  as  a  child,  hear  the  eighth 
book  of  the  “Paradise”  condemned  by  Puritan  frielids, 
because  there  was  so  much  of  “  the  flesh  ’’  in  it.  “  But 
this,”  as  Sterne  says,  “  is  a  vile  translation  :  ”  and  nobody 
can  forget  what  Milton  says  in  answer  to  the  accusing 
angel,  who  is  quite  as  much  like  Cotton  Mather  as  Eve 
is  like  Mrs.  Governor  Winthrop.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
by  the  bye,  that  the  word  “  decency  ”  is  as  much  lowered  in 
its  signification  since  Milton’s  days,  as  the  word  “  accom¬ 
plished  ;  ”  and  he  tells  the  reverend  gentleman  —  I  beg 
pardon,  the  “angel  guest  familiar  ”  —  that  it  was  not  Eve’s 
“  outside  formed  so  fair  ”  (Eve  had  left  the  bower  for  a 
while),  that  enchanted  him,  so  much  as 

“  Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow, 

From  all  her  words  and  actions  mixed  with  love.” 


And  what  woman  wants  a  poet  to  say  anything  sweeter  of 
her  than  this :  — 

"Yet  when  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems. 

And  in  herself  co  nplete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best: 

All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded  ;  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows  ; 

Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 

As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally  ;  and  to  consummate  all. 

Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed." 

Apart  from  Eve,  who  had  to  be  put  into  the  poem  some¬ 
how,  and  was  invented  when  the  j)oet  was  elderly,  Milton’s 
Woman  is  just  what  we  might  expect  in  a  Puritan  young 
man  of  severe  training,  much  love  of  music,  and  much  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  Italian  culture.  Wordsworth’s  Woman,  it  has 
been  said,  is  the  Mother.  Milton’s,  we  may  say,  was  the 
classic  virgin,  just  sprinkled  at  the  mediaeval  font,  and  in¬ 
spired  by  Milton  with  his  own  faith  in  the  supreme  victory 
of  goodness. 

The  charge  which  I  have  lately  seen  made  against  Mil- 
ton,  over  and  over  again,  so  that  tens  of  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers  mtist  have  seen  it,  is  that,  in  his  Divorce  treatises,  he 
has  maintained  the  right  of  the  man  (under  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  an  unrepealed  Mosaic  statute)  to  repudiate  hii 
wife,  and  has  not  allowed  any  such  right  to  the  woman. 
This  charge  is  not  only  false,  it  is  stupid  ;  as  I  shall  very 
summarily  prove. 

Hear  the  poet  himself :  “  Lastly :  if  divorce  were 
granted,  as  Beza  and  others  say,  not  for  men,  but  to  release 
afflicted  wives,  certainly,  it  is  not  only  a  dispensation,  but 
a  most  merciful  law.  And  why  it  should  not  yet  be  in  force, 
being  wholly  as  needful,  I  know  not  what  can  be  the  cause 
but  senseless  cruelty.”  This  passage  does  not  claim  the 
j  right  for  women,  but  it  claims  it  in  the  interest  of  women, 
j  and  it  occurs  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  treatise, 
j  Again,  in  chapter  nineteen :  “  St.  Paul  enlarges  the 
j  seeming  construction  of  those  places  in  the  gospel,  %  add- 
i  ing  a  case  wherein  a  person  deserted,  which  is  something 
I  less  than  divorced,  may  lawfully  marry  again.  And  hav- 
!  ing  declared  his  opinion  in  one  case,  he  leaves  a  further 
liberty  for  Christian  prudence,  to  determine  in  cases  of  like 
importance,  using  words  so  plain  as  not  to  be  shifted  off, 
that  a  brother  or  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases.” 

;  This  is  much  stronger,  and  is  indeed  sufficient.  Nor  should 
'  any  reader  fail  to  note  how  careful  Milton  often  is,  in  con- 
^  structing  his  sentences,  to  use  words  that  cover  the  rights 
i  of  both  husband  and  wife. 

I  Again,’  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  same  book,  Milton  tells 
the  parliament  that  if  they  make  divorce  or  voluntary  sep¬ 
aration  (with  leave  to  marry  again)  lawful,  “  they  shall  set 
free  many  daughters  of  Israel,  not  wanting  much  of  her  sad 
plight  whom  Satan  had  bound  eighteen  years.” 

Again,  in  “  Tetrachordon :  ’’  “  'fhe  wife  is  not  still  bound 
to  be  the  vassal  of  him  who  is  the  bond-slave  of  Satan; 
she  being  now  neither  the  image  nor  glory  of  such  a  per¬ 
son,  nor  made  for  him,  nor  left  in  bondage  to  him.” 

Again :  “  Where  the  yoke  is  misyoked  —  to  the  griev¬ 
ance  and  manifest  endangering  of  a  brother  or  sister,  rea¬ 
sons  of  a  higher  strain  than  matrimonial  bear  sway.” 

Again  :  “  Who  [though]  of  weakest  insight,  may  not  see 
that  this  creating  of  them  male  and  female  ”  [though  sub¬ 
jecting  the  woman  to  the  man]  “  cannot  in  any  order  of  rea¬ 
son  or  Christianity  be  of  such  moment  against  the  better  and 
higher  purposes  of  their  creation  as  to  enthral  either  hus¬ 
band  or  wifi  to  duties  or  sufferings  unworthy  and  unbe¬ 
seeming  tlie  image  of  God  in  them  f  Now,  whereas  not 
only  men,  but  good  men,  do  stand  upon  their  right,  their 
estimation,  their  dignity,  in  all  other  actions  and  deport¬ 
ments,  with  warrant  enough  and  good  conscience,  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  image  of  God  in  them,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
determine  what  is  unworthy  and  unseemly  for  a  man  to  do 
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or  suffer  in  wedlock  :  and  the  like  proportionally  may  be  ' 
found  for  woman,  if  we  love  not  to  stand  disputing  below  < 
the  principles  of  humanity.  He  that  said  *  Male  and  fe-  ! 
male  created  He  them,'  immediately  before  that,  said  also 
in  the  same  verse,  ‘  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him,’ 
and  redoubled  it,  that  our  thoughts  might  not  be  so  full  of  ' 
dregs  as  to  urge  this  poor  consideration  of  male  and  female, 
without  remembering  the  nobleness  of  that  former  repe-  > 
tition.”  1 

Again :  “  The  law  is  to  tender  the  liberty  and  human  | 
dignity  of  them  that  live  under  the  law,  whether  it  be  the  | 
man’s  right  above  the  woman  ”  [as  the  domestic  superior]  , 
“  or  the  woman’ 3  just  appeal  against  wrong  and  servitude,  ' 
but  the  duties  of  marriage  contain  in  them  a  duty  of  benev¬ 
olence,  which  to  do  by  compulsion  against  the  soul  where 
there  can  be  neither  peace,  nor  joy,  nor  love,  but  an  en-  | 
thralment  to  one  ”  [no  sex  mentioned]  “  who  cither  cannot 
or  will  not  be  mutual  in  the  godliest  and  the  civilest  ends 
of  that  society,  is  the  ignoblest  and  the  lowest  slavery  that 
a  human  shape  can  be  put  to;  this  law,  therefore,  justly  I 
and  piously  provides  against  such  an  unmanly  task  of  bond¬ 
age  as  this.”  [And]  “  although  there  be  nothing  in  the  1 
plain  words  of  this  law  that  seems  to  regard  the  afflictions  ' 
of  a  wife,  how  great  soever ;  yet  expositors  determine,  and 
doubtless  determine  rightly,  that  God  was  not  uncompas¬ 
sionate  of  them  also  in  the  framing  of  this  law . 1 

Should  God,  who  in  his  law  is  good  to  injured  servants,  by  | 
granting  them  their  freedom  in  divers  cases,  not  consider  i 
the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  a  wife,  which  is  no  servant,  ^ 
though  ....  to  [her]  by  name  He  gives  no  power  at  : 

Again :  “  This  law  [is]  not  unmindful  of  the  wife,  as  i 
WM  granted  willingly,  .  .  .  though  beyond  the  letter  of  j 
this  law,  yet  not  beyond  the  spirit  of  charity.”  j 

Again  :  “  Marriage,  to  be  a  true  and  pious  marriage,  is  . 
not  in  the  single  power  of  any  person  ”  [no  sex  mentioned] ; 
“the  essence  thereof  ...  is  in  relation  to  another,  the 
making  and  maintaining  causes  thereof  are  all  mutual.  .  .  . 

If  then  either  of  them  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  answerable  in 
these  duties  .  .  .  the  true  bond  of  marriage,  if  there  were 
ever  any  there,  is  already  burst  like  a  rotten  thread  .  .  . 
[God]  therefore,  doth  in  this  law,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Again,  in  the  comment  on  1  Cor.  vii. :  “  I  argue  that  j 
[either]  man  or  wife  who  [is]  not  able  or  not  willing  to  per-  I 
form  what  the  main  ends  of  marriage  demand,  is,”  etc.,  etc.,  | 
etc.  “  The  blameless  person  ”  [no  sex  mentioned],  “  there¬ 
fore,  has  as  good  a  plea  to  sue  out  his  delivery  from  this  ! 
bondage  as  from  the  desertion  of  an  infidel”  —  the  pro-  ! 
noun  “  his  ”  being  here  used  under  a  well-known  gram-  : 
matical  law. 

In  referring  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  Milton 
over  and  over  again  argues  from  cases  in  which  the  wife 
was  permitted  by  the  church  to  repudiate  the  husband. 
And  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  called  these  blunders 
stupid  is,  that  it  would  obviously  have  been  impossible  for 
Milton  to  weave  the  seventh  of  Corinthians  into  his  Tetra- 
chordon,  or  four-fold  cord,  without  giving  the  wife  similar 
rights  to  those  of  the  husband. 

Again,  Milton  quotes  from  the  laws  of  Theodosius 
and  Valentinian,  as  follows;  “As  we  forbid  the  dissolv¬ 
ing  of  marriage  without  just  cause,  so  we  desire  that  a  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  distressed  by  some  adverse  necessity  should  I 
be  freed  by  an  unhappy  yet  necessary  relief.”  And  after  | 
making  this  quotation,  Milton  says :  “  What  drachm  of  ! 
wisdom  or  religion  (or,  for  charity  is  the  truest  religion)  j 
could  there  be  in  that  knowing  age  which  is  not  virtually  i 
summed  up  in  this  most  just  law?  .  .  ,  Those  other  Chris-  ! 
tian  emperors  .  .  .  altered  the  [Roman]  law,  if  aught, 
rather  to  liberty,  for  the  help  and  consideration  of  the 
weaker  sex,  according  as  the  Gospel  seems  to  make  the 
wife  more  equal  to  her  husband  in  these  conjugal  respects 
^n  the  law  ot  man  doth.  Therefore,  if  a  man  was  absent 
from  his  wife  four  years,  and  in  that  space  not  heard  of, 
mough  gone  to  war  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  she  might 
divorce  and  marry  another  by  the  edict  of  Constantine.” 
And  this,  Milton  goes  on  to  say,  giving  us  his  opinion  of  such 
•  law  in  an  oblique  form,  “  was  an  age  of  the  church  both 


ancient,  and  cried  up  still  for  the  moat  flourishing  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  pious  government  since  the  apostles.” 

I  might  make  the  case  for  Milton  much  stron^r  still  by 
noticing  the  rapid  (often  exceedingly  rapid)  implications  of 
his  writing ;  and  by  drawing  out  into  detail,  suggested  by 
these  implications,  his  general  doctrine,  passionately  stated 
even  in  the  first  treatise,  that  God  “  hath  left  all  his  com¬ 
mandments  under  the  feet  of  charity.”  Much,  also,  might 
be  justly  inferred  in  his  favor  from  the  finely  apprehensive 
and  often  pathetic  terms  in  which  he  speaks  ot  love  and 
marriage.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  I  have  proved  that  in 
his  total  teaching  on  this  subject  Milton  was  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  woman’s  side  of  the  question  ;  and  I  could  go  on 
to  prove,  if  there  were  space,  that  he  stands  committed  in 
her  behalf  to  issues  as  broad  as  anv  that  Mr.  Mill  himself 
could  draw  out  in  this  respect,  i  am  not  here  now  to 
criticise  the  doctrine  in  these  matters ;  I  am  simply  defend¬ 
ing  him  from  charges  of  unreasonableness  and  injustice, 
and  it  is  important  on  every  ground  that  the  truth  should 
be  known.  I  say  he  was  neither  unreasonable  nor  unjust 
in  the  sense  attributed  to  him,  and  it  would?  have  been  an 
almost  incredible  shame  and  scandal  if  he  had  been  so. 

I  now  approach  Mr.  Masson’s  book  with  the  deepest  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  for  its  author.  His  account  of  these 
Divorce  tracts  appears  to  me  such  as  must  leave  a  wrong 
impression  upon  the  reader,  and  in  other  respects  I  do  not 
follow  him.  Mr.  Masson  admits,  but  only  in  one  place  and 
in  terms  which  do  not  go  far,  that  in  the  later  treatises, 
Milton  “  occasionally  leaves  the  man’s  point  of  view,  and 
tries  to  be  considerate  about  the  woman.”  Whether  this 
admission  covers,  or  anything  like  covers,  my  extracts,  let 
the  reader  judge.  But  Mr.  Masson  tells  us  of  the  first 
treatise  —  what  reviewers  have  unguardedly  extended  to 
the  whole  literature  —  just  this:  — 

“  My  last  remark  is  that  Milton,  in  his  tract,  writes 
wholly  from  the  man’s  point  of  view,  and  in  the  man’s  in¬ 
terest,  with  a  strange  oblivion  of  the  woman’s.  The  tract 
is  wholly  a  plea  for  the  right  of  a  man  to  give  his  wife  a 
bill  of  divorcement  and  send  her  home  to  her  father.  There 
is  no  distinct  word  about  any  counterpart  right  for  a  woman 
who  has  married  an  unsuitable  husband,  to  give  him  a  bill 
of  divorcement  and  send  him  back  to  his  mother.  On  the 
whole  subject  of  the  woman’s  interests  in  the  affair  Milton 
is  suspiciously  silent.”  Well,  even  this  is  not,  as  my  first 
extracts  show,  a  defensible  statement.  Mr.  Masson  has 
evidently  read  chapter  xii.  of  the  first  book,  for  he  quotes 
from  it ;  but  just  let  us  attend  to  it  more  closely.  The 
heading  of  the  chapter  is  as  follows  :  — 

“  It  is  probable,  or  rather  certain,  that  every  one  who 
happens  to  marry,  hath  not  the  calling  ;  and,  therefore, 
upon  unfitness  found  and  considered,  force  ought  not  to  be 
used.” 

There  is  not  a  word  about  sex  here,  and  Milton  wm  not 
so  dull  as  not  to  see  that  he  could  not  make  good  logic  of 
his  case  if  he  attempted  to  limit  the  outcome  of  this  princi¬ 
ple  to  the  man’s  side.  The  chapter  itself  is  still  clearer :  — 

“  It  is  most  sure  that  some  .  .  .  are  destitute  of  .  .  . 
marriageable  gifts,  and  consequently  have  not  the  calling  to 
marry.°.  .  .  Yet  it  is  as  sure  that  many  such,  not  of  their 
own  desire,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  friends,  or  not  know¬ 
ing  themselves,  do  often  enter  into  wedlock;  where,  finding 
the  difference  at  length  between  the  duties  of  a  married 
life,  and  the  gifts  of  a  single  life,  what  unfitness  of  mind, 
what  wearisomeness,  scruples,  and  doubts,  to  an  incredible 
offence  and  displeasure,  are  like  to  follow  between,  may  be 
soon  imagined ;  whom  thus  to  shut  up  and  immure,  and 
shut  up  together,  the  one  with  a  mischosen  mate,  the  other 
in  a  mistaken  calling,  is  not  a  course  that  Christian  wisdom 
and  tenderness  ought  to  use.  As  for  a  custom  that  some 
parents  and  guardians  have  of  forcing  marriages,  it  will  be 
better  to  say  nothing  of  such  a  savage  inhumanity,  but 
only  this,  that  the  law  which  gives  not  all  freedom  of 
divorce  to  any  creature,  endued  with  reason,  so  assassi¬ 
nated,  is  next  in  cruelty.” 

Now  “  any  creature  endued  with  reason  ”  is  a  phrase 
that  most  clearly  includes  women,  and  as  women  are  more 
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frequently  forced  to  marry  against  their  will  than  men,  the 
passage  must  refer  mainly  to  their  case.  But,  more,  far 
more  than  this,  —  was  Milton  so  dull  as  not  to  perceive 
that  all  this  carried  with  it  obvious  consequences  in  favor 
of  women,  and  some  of  these  consequences  stronger  than 
any  it  carried  on  behalf  of  men  ?  1  certainly  do  not  be¬ 

lieve  it ;  no,  not  for  a  moment.  The  poor  man  is  “  not 
such  a  fool  as  he  looks.” 

Once  more.  This  short,  but  pregnant  chapter  may  sug¬ 
gest  to  any  one  who  does  not  see  it  at  once,  why  the  man’s 
right  came  first,  and  remained  paramount  in  the  mind  of 
Milton.  Notice  the  phrases,  —  “  the  one  with  a  minchnsen 
mate,  the  other  with  a  mistaken  calling."  Now  Milton 
could  not  very  well  have  written  othcrwi^e  than  this,  hold¬ 
ing  the  opinions  which,  in  other  respects,  he  did  hold.  To 
this  day,  indeed,  most  people  hold  that,  the  initiative  in 
marriage  being  the  man’s,  the  first  choice  being  bis,  certain 
social  consequences  follow,  which  women  do  not  consider 
very  favorable  to  them.  How  could  Milton  do  other  than 
hold  that  if  t|iere  was  an^  right  of  rejection  at  all  it  lay 
first  with  the  one  who  initiated  the  contract  and  assumed 
its  most  obvious  social  responsibilities?  A  little  frank 
thought  upon  this  question  will  supply  what  cannot  prettily 
be  written  here.  One  of  my  extracts  from  the  first  treatise 
Mr.  Masson  quotes,  following  it  up  further,  and  quoting 
some  harshly-sounding  words  of  the  poet’s  ;  but  this  criti¬ 
cism  is,  in  my  opinion,  unjust.  We  must  remember  that 
Milton  was  a  very  plain  speaker,  always;  there  was  often 
what  a  French  idiom  would  call  n  hrutalily  about  his  lan¬ 
guage,  but  it  only  came  of  his  having  .a  small  organ  of  Se¬ 
cretiveness.  And,  if  you  had  taxed  him  on  these  matters, 
he  would  have  re|>lied,  “  Nature  has  made  certain  differ¬ 
ences  which  involve  these  results.  Those  differences  are 
facts  —  what  would  you  have  ?  ” 

In  other  respects  Mr.  Masson  is  not  as  positively  fair  as 
be  meant  to  be.  It  is  hardly  sufficient  to  observe  that  in 
the  first  treatises  Milton  omitted  all  reference  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  other  practical  matters,  unless  you  add  (which  is 
not  added) that  he  deals  with  them  afterwards.  Nor  is  it, 
I  think,  true  to  say  that  “  Tetrachordon  ”  is  a  dull  pam¬ 
phlet  ;  nor  to  say,  as  Professor  Seeley  once  did,  that  Mil¬ 
ton’s  arguments  are  out  of  date.  The  author  of  “  Friends 
in  Council  ”  does  not  think  so  (see  “  Companions  of  my 
Solitude  ”)  ;  and  readers  of  the  Contemporary  Heview  will 
remember  an  article  by  the  late  Professor  Conington,  in 
which  that  gentleman,  criticising  Dr.  Lhidon,  hammered 
away  for  several  pages  at  the  difficulty  in  making  sense  of 
certain  texts  in  the  (lospels ;  just  as  Milton  did.  only  he 
did  not  come  to  Milton’s  conclusion,  that  the  words  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Founder  of  Christianity  are  grammatically 
irreconcilable  with  any  conceivable  view  of  what  bis 
meaning  must  have  been. 

This  orings  us  to  Mr.  Peter  Bayne,  whose  otherwise  fine 
article  in  the  above-named  Heview  for  August  last  is  open 
to  a  good  deal  of  adverse  comment  as  to  this  question.  It 
represents  Milton  as  utterly  and  harshly  unmindful  of  the 
woman’s  case  —  which  we  have  seen  is  not  true.  But  Mr. 
Bayne  falls  into  a  trap  which  Milton’s  contemporaries  did 
not  escape,  and  into  which  Mr.  Masson  and  others  have 
followed  them.  Mr.  Bayne  says :  — 

“  Of  all,  except  the  high  intellectual  and  moral  ends  of 
marriage,  Milton  is  loftily  disdainful.  He  assigns  to 
married  love  all  those  spiritual  joys  which  seem,  as  such, 
to  pertain  rather  to  friendship ;  and  the  man  who  cannot 
love  his  wife  as  the  sister  of  his  spirit,  is  permitted,  nay,  is 
bound,  to  give  her  a  bill  of  divorcement  and  send  her 
•way.” 

When  I  happen  to  read  anything  so  wildly  wide  of  the 
mark  as  this  is  (in  my  opinion),  1  feci  as  if  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  he  lapped  in  a  short  fainting-fit  —  till  the 
first  shock  had  gone  off.  The  fact  is,  the  critics  are  all 
misled  by  Milton’s  language  about  a  ”  fit  conversing  soul,” 
“•mute  and  spiritless  mate,”  “due  conversation,”  and  the 
like.  But  surely  they  might  have  noticed  other  hints 
which  are  nearly  as  frequent  and  quite  as  strongly  worded. 
Do  they  one  and  all  remember  noining  about  the  “  jolliest  ” 
things  in  the  “  Song  of  Solomon  ”  ?  about  marriage  being 


the  “  mystery  of  joy  ”  f  Cannot  they  remeniber  who  wrote 
the  words,  “  Here  lights  his  purple  lamp,  here  reigns  and 
revels”?  Must  they  needs  overlook  passage  after  pu. 
sage  of  the  most  striking  kind  in  the  treatises,  passagei 
which  plainly  show  that  Milton  was  anything  but  “  disdain, 
ful  ”  in  Mr.  Bayne’s  sense,  and  that  the  iron  had  gone  deep 
in  more  ways  than  one  with  him  ?  Cannot  they  remember 
that  he  was  admittedly  a  man  of  great  physical  energj, 
eager  in  his  educational  schemes  for  the  full  culture  of  the 
body,  proud,  in  his  own  haughty  way,  of  his  personal 
beauty  and  force ;  and  a  man  who,  to  use  his  own  words, 
having  lived  strictly  in  youth,  bad  made  haste  to  light  the 
nuptial  torch? 

Do  the  critics  imagine  that  because  Mary  Powell  was  a 
Royalist,  she  would  be  the  one  that  would  see  the  beauty  of 
“the  purple  lamp.”  and  understand  “  the  mystery  of  joy,"  | 
and  that  because  Milton  was  a  Puritan  he  behaved  like  Sir. 
Casaubon?  Apparently •  some  of  them  do;  at  least  Sir. 
Bayne  says  that  Dorothea  Brooke  and  Milton  might  have 
made  a  fitting  match  ;  and  one  of  Milton’s  contemporaries 
suggested  that  what  he  wanted  was  a  wife  who  could  talk 
to  him  in  Greek.  But  the  secret  lies  deeper  than  all  this,  i 
It  is  but  too  plain  that  his  first  experience  in  marriage  came 
to  him  as  a  slap  in  the  face, —  I  speak  in  metaphor,  not 
meaning  that  Mary  Powell  hit  him, —  and  that  the  phrase 
“  mute  and  spiritless  mate  ”  means  much  more  than  a  mate 
who  couldn’t  talk  Greek.  In  “  Middlemarch  ”  there  is  t 
story  of  a  French  girl  who  stabbed  her  husband  because  his 
fondness  bored  her.  Milton  would  not  have  cared  for 
Mary  Powell’s  want  of  Greek  (which  he  must  have  known 
before  marrying  her)  if  he  had  not  found  that  his  fondness 
bored  her.  He  does  not  use  the  phrase  “  an  image  of 
phlegm  ”  for  nothing.  It  is  idle  to  say,  as  Mr.  Bayne  does, 
that  the  fault  was  Milton’s.  There  was  no  “  fault,”  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  on  either  side.  'I'here  was  a  mistake  —  and 
the  misery  was  for  both.  As  far  as  knowledge  of  the  world 
goes,  there  is  every  probability  that  Mary  Powell  had  a 
great  deal  more  of  it  than  Milton  ;  and  all  we  can  gather 
about  her  leads  to  the  presumption  that  she  suffered  only, 
or  chiefly,  as  a  worldly-minded  woman  suffers  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  “  mystery  of  joy  ”  in  marriage,  or  any  other 
mystery  of  joy,  but  was  pretty  much  like  Hosamond  Lydgate, 
—  could  flourirh,  like  other  basil-plants,  on  murdered 
lovers’  brains,  and  would  talk  of  “  my  husband,”  and  her 
rights  in  “  my  husband,”  just  as  if  he  were“  my  tea-tray" 
or  “  my  ribbons.”  To  plead  for  pity  for  her,  as  ^Ir.  Masson 
and  Mr.  Bayne  do,  is  quite  unnecessary,  I  was  going  to  say 
false — and  half  consciously  false  —  gallantry.  She  i» 
pitied  —  abundantly  pitied,  —  and  her  side  of  the  story  has 
been  carefully  idealized.  All  the  critics  must  know  that 
the  real  honest  difficulty  in  the  case  is  to  make  any  head¬ 
way  on  behalf  of  Milton.  The  first  impulse,  and  a  very 
strung  and  right  impulse  too,  of  every  man  is  to  take  the 
woman’s  part ;  and  as  for  women,  their  feeling  of  resent¬ 
ment  towards  a  fellow  like  that  Milton  is  bitter  and  inerad¬ 
icable.  The  immense  majority  of  human  beings  are  ai 
incapable  as  poor  Mary  Powell  of  the  “mystery  of  joy;" 
and  neither  men  nor  women  in  general  could  be  got  by  a 
forty-Milton  power  of  eloquence  to  understand  that  with 
him  it  would  not  be  a  question  of  “  taking  part  ”  with  one 
side  or  the  ether,  or  of  quarrelling  or  making  up  aciuarreL 
I  have  not  the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  the  ghost  of  the 
phantasm  of  a  doubt  that  in  receiving  Mary  Powell  back, 
after  the  two  years  of  separation,  Milton  acted  against  the 
deepest  suggestions  of  his  own  instincts;  and  that  if  there 
had  been  any  means  of  tbumbscrewing  out  of  him.  later  on, 
his  most  secret  thought,  it  would  have  been,  “  1  have  done 
•n  ill  thing  both  for  this  woman  and  myself.” 

That  is  my  rendering  of  the  story  —  and  the  reader  will 
please  once  more  to  observe  that  1  am  not  now  going  about 
to  express  general  opinions.  I  will,  however,  exj)rcs8  this 
opinion  :  that  after  a  man  has  once  been  guilty  of  an  act 
of  falsehood  to  his  own  strongest  convictions  of  the  truth  of 
things  —  such  as  I  conceive  Milton  to  have  been  guilty  of 
in  receiving  back  Mary  Powell  (for  reasons  of  kindness 
and  family  convenience)  —  all  the  subsequent  procedure  of 
his  mind  will  be  specially  liable  to  be  flawed  with  insin- 
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cerity.  I  nm  not  saying  here  that  Milton  was  right  in  his 
convictions ;  all  I  maintain  is,  that  in  the  so-called  recon¬ 
ciliation  {nh,  la  belle  reconciliation  /)  he  smothered  the  deep¬ 
est  of  them.  He  did.  And  in  so  doing  he  parted  forever 
with  what  he  had  up  to  that  moment  held  —  the  turquoise 
that  turns  yellow  at  the  approach  of  a  lie. 

During  many  years  of  my  early  life,  Milton  was  the  only 

Gt  of  whom  I  knew  anything  in  the  volume  form  — and  I 
1  not  the  whole  even  of  him.  I  think  the  perfection  of 
his  “  numiters  ”  must  have  had  its  eflcct  upon  me ;  hut 
what  chietly  moved  me  in  his  writings  was  the  perpetually 
recurring  echo  of  that  one  note,  in  “  Comus,”  — 

“  Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt ;  ” 

and  among  the  very  first  lines  that  ever  I  got  hy  heart  were 
these  six :  — 

"  Mortals,  that  would  follow  me,  ~ 

Love  Virtue  —  she  alone  is  free  I 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime  ; 

Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her  I  ” 

Apart  from  all  “  condescending  upon  particulars,”  as  the 
Scotch  say,  to  read  Milton  but  a  little  was  to  be,  so  far,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  intense  and  almost  strained  ideality. 
There  is  something  else.  As  a  Doctrine  of  Reverence 
towards  God,  Justice  and  Kindness  towards  men,  and 
Celestial  Fellowship  among  the  good,  Christianity  had  a 
real  possession  of  me  ;  but,  as  Creed  and  a  Story,  it  had 
but  a  faint  hold  either  of  my  head  or  my  heart.  And, 
looking  back,  I  can  now  seu  that  this  hold  would  have  been 
still  weaker  but  for  Milton. 

HU  Christianized  classicism,  or  classicized  Christianity, 
was  the  go-between  or  intermediate  influence  which  made 
my  mental  history  as  nearly  sane  as  it  could  be  under  the 
circumstances.  Say  not  that  a  little  buy  could  not  enter 
into  such  matters  —  our  lives  are  largely  influenced  by 
things  that  we  don’t  enter  into  at  the  time.  At  all  events, 
I  lived  day  and  night  in  an  atmosphere  of  idealisms  of  the 
most  passionate  kind.  I  say  night  advisedly,  for  when  I 
was  nine  or  ten  years  old,  I  used  to  go  to  bed  early  that  I 
might  revel  with  my  head  under  the  clothes  in  visions  — 

“  Planets  suns  and  adamantine  spheres. 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense  ;  ” 

(to  prevent  mistakes,  please  observe  that  this  is  Aken- 
lide,  not  Milton)  and  —  beautiful  women.  These  were 
to  me  simply  so  much  beauty;  but  —  and  it  is  a  mighty 
but  —  the  beauty  used  to  make  me  ill.  On  one  oi  casion  a 
pretty  young  woman  —  a  dress-maker  she  was,  who  after¬ 
wards  married  a  “reformed”  rake,  had  ricketty  children, 
and  ^hamefully  neglected  them  —  was  spending  the  even¬ 
ing  with  my  mother,  in  expectation  of  seeing  her  sweet¬ 
heart,  who  was  my  father’s  lorlger.  She  wore  a  very  low 
dress,  and  her  beautiful  bust  disturbed  me  so,  that,  though 
it  was  a  frosty  ni^ht,  I  could  not  stay  in  the  room,  and 
went  out  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  The  fact  is  —  now 
be  sure  you  laugh  at  this  I  —  I  could  not  speak  when 
iraken  to,  for  palpitation  of  the  heart,  so  I  went  out  for 
ibame ;  and  a  very  bad  cold  I  caught,  to  the  very  great 
anger  of  my  tender  mother. 

This  liability  to  incredible  excitement  from  even  the 
thought  of  lovely  womanhood  —  the  sons  of  Belial  will 
please  susi^nd  their  laughter — continued  for  years  after¬ 
wards,  —  I  was  then  nine.  At  thirteen  1  went  to  my  first 
regular  situation.  I  had  not  been  four  hours  in  the  law¬ 
yer’s  office,  where  I  was  “  fag,”  before  the  sons  of  Belial 
there  were  doing  their  best  to  corrupt  me ;  but  they  could 
tell  me  nothing  that  I  did  not  know.  A  short  time  before, 
a  stranger  had  olfered  to  my  mother,  at  waste  pa  per  price, 
three  odd  volumes  of  Ephraim  Chambers’s  old  Cyclopaedia. 
The  plates  were  complete;  and  I  very  soon  made  my¬ 
self  master  of  all  the  book  had  to  say  upon  some  topics  as 
to  which  I  had  up  to  that  date  remained  in  total  ignorance. 
Without  making,  or  attempting  to  make,  even  a  guess.  I 


was,  therefore,  more  than  a  match  for  these  genteel  ruff¬ 
ians.  But  I  may  say  that  the  effect  upon  my  mind  of  the 
knowledge  1  acquired  was  almost  overwhelming ;  I  was 
bouleoersi ;  there  is  no  word  for  it.  Only  to  my  previous 
feelings  towards  women  was  now  added  an  amount  of  pity 
that  used  to  seem  more  than  I  could  bear. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  became  ill  in  a  queer,  languid  way, 
and  had  to  keep  the  bed  —  to  my  unutterable  misery.  I 
was  not  ill  very  long. however,  and,  as  I  got  better,  I  found 
a  new  life  had  begun  for  me.  When  I  was  about  to  return 
to  my  situation,  my  father  —  as  the  reader  will  say,  most 
properly,  kindly,  and  wisely  —  gave  me  a  little  lecture  of 
caution  and  dissuasion  about  bad  company,  and  the  vices 
into  which  “  youths  ”  so  often  fall.  I  interrupted  him  sev¬ 
eral  times,  saying  eagerly  and  even  violently  that  whatever 
other  “  youths  ”  wanted  (my  father  was  fond  of  the  word 
“  youths  ”)  such  advice  was  not  wanted  by  me.  Every¬ 
body  will  understand  that  this  made  matters  worse,  and 
that  the  fatherly  lecture  grew  all  the  more  serious.  The 
end  was,  for  the  moment,  a  passion  of  tears  on  my  part,  and 
—  I  had  better  go  on  frankly  with  my  tale  —  a  threat  to 
leave  the  house  that  night,  even  if  I  slept  in  the  streets. 
Of  course  my  mother  interfered,  and  for  a  time  the  matter 
rested ;  but  the  wound  did  not  heal,  and  eventually  1  did 
go  and  engage  lodgings  for  mysell  away  from  home. 

Of  this  1  will  now  say  no  more.  But  I  must  go  on  to  add 
that  though  there  was  never  any  unkindness  between  my 
father  and  me,  anil  though  I  was  —  here  again  I  had  better 
be  frank  —  a  dutiful  son  in  ways  which  need  not  be  men¬ 
tioned,  that  wound  never  healed ;  at  least  there  was  always 
a  gulf,  or  rather  the  mutual  suspicion  of  a  gulf,  between 
my  father  and  me.  I  felt  it  desperately  hard  to  be  no  bet¬ 
ter  underslooil,  than  all  that  came  to ;  and  in  that  episode, 
which  ended  with  the  crying  fit,  began  a  feud  between  me 
and  the  world,  which  has  lasted  to  this  hour,  and  still  looks 
lively.  And  here  is  the  essence  of  the  lend.  Although 
the  faith  of  the  Lady  in  Milton’s  “  Comus  ”  was  mine,  I 
never  could  understand  why,  for  that  reason,  the  ascetic  or 
puritan  line  should  be  drawn  between  “  the  spirit  ”  and 
“  the  flesh  ”  (to  use  unwillingly  words  hateful  to  me,  and  as 
I  believe,  disastrous  in  their  use  by  others).  I  never  was 
conscious  of  any  reason  for  such  a  line,  and  always  ab¬ 
horred  the  idea  of  it.  Robertson  of  Brighton  has  lelt  on 
record  a  short  account  of  his  feelings  towards  women  when 
very  young :  — 

“.The  beings  that  floated  before  me,  robed  in  vestures 
more  delicate  than  mine,  were  beings  of  another  order. 
The  thought  of  one  of  them  becoming  mine  was  not  rap¬ 
ture,  but  pain.  ...  At  seven  years  old  woman  was  a 
sacred  dream,  of  which  I  would  not  talk.  Marriage  was 
degradation.  I  remember  being  angry  on  hearing  it  said 
of  a  lovely  Swede  —  the  loveliest  being  1  ever  saw  —  that 
she  was  likely  to  get  married  in  England.  She  gave  me 
her  hair,  lines,  books,  and  I  worshipped  her  only  as  I 
should  have  dune  a  living  rainbow ;  with  no  further  feel¬ 
ing.  Yet  I  was  then  eighteen,  and  she  was  to  me  for  years 
nothing  more  than  a  calm,  clear,  untroubled  fiord  of  beauty, 
glassing'  heaven  deep,  deep  below,  so  deep  that  1  never 
dreamed  of  an  attempt  to  reach  the  heaven.  ...  It  is 
feelings  such  as  these  —  call  them  romantic  if  you  will  — 
which  I  know,  from  personal  experience,  can  keep  a  man 
all  his  youth  through,  before  a  higher  faith  has  been  called 
into  being,  from  every  species  of  vicious  and  low  indul¬ 
gence  in  every  shape  and  form.” 

Now,  these  feelings  were  mine  (and  they  still  are  mine), 
with  this  exception,  that  1  should  never  have  flinched  from 
the  idea  of  a  beautiful  woman’s  getting  married.  My  feel¬ 
ings  towards  his  “lovely  Swede,”  if  I  had  known  her, 
would  have  had  no  thought  of  marriage  in  them,  but  they 
would  have  been  passionate,  though  1  am  sure  as  full  of 
awe  as  his,  and  there  would  have  been  no  revulsion  from 
the  idea  of  marriage  in  them.  Nor  can  I  understand  such 
a  revulsion  —  though  I  can  quite  understand  the  idea  of 
being  in  total  abeyance  even  (yet  why  even  t)  in  the  case 
of  the  most  intense  love  between  a  human  couple.  And 
1  find  on  reflection  that  1  have  always  bad  towards  women 
—  or  rather  towards  woman  —  emotions  of  rapture  which 
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will  not  coalesce,  or  at  least  which  never  do  seem  to  coa¬ 
lesce,  with  such  fancies  as  that  of  Robertson’s  about  mar¬ 
riage  being  a  profanation.  Some  such  idea  seems  to  run 
through  whole  literatures,  and  to  belong  to  whole  races  of 
men  and  women ;  but  I  never  had  a  film  of  it.  You  may 
find  it  in  a  diluted  form  even  in  Mr.  Lecky  —  indeed  you 
may  find  it  almost  everywhere;  I  have  been  knocking 
my  shins  against  it  all  my  life  —  I  mean  against  the  spirit- 
and-fiesh  prejudice.  ^bertson’s  account  of  his  own 
youthful  feelings  in  these  matters  will  stand  exactly  for 
mine  if  you  will  only  add  another  feeling,  which,  again, 
naturally  associates  itself  with  emotions  of  impersonal  rap¬ 
ture  —  such  as  we  must  go  elsewhere  for :  — 

“  These  thou  shall  not  take, 

The  laurel,  the  palms,  and  the  psean,  the  breast  of  the  nymphs 
in  the  brake ; 

Bi-easts  more  soft  than  a  dove’s,  that  tremble  with  tenderer 
breath  ; 

And  all  the  wings  of  the  Loves,  and  all  the  joy  before  death. 

All  the  feet  of  the  hours  that  sound  as  a  single  lyre, 

Dropped  and  deep  in  the  flowers,  with  strings  that  flicker  like 
fire.  .  .  . 

More  than  these  wilt  thou  give,  things  fairer  than  all  these 
things  ?  " 

And  Aphrodite  was  — 

“  A  blossom  of  flowering  seas. 

Clothed  round  with  the  world’s  desire  as  with  raiment,  and  fair 
as  the  foam. 

And  fleeter  than  kindled  fire,  and  a  goddess.  .  .  . 

Her  deep  hair  heavily  laden  with  odor  and  color  of  flowers. 
White  rose  of  the  rose-white  water,  a  silver  splendor,  a  flame 
lient  down  unto  us  that  besought  her,  and  earth  grew  sweet  with 
her  name.  .  .  . 

Flushed  from  the  full-flushed  wave,  and  imperial,  her  foot  on 
the  sea ; 

And  the  wonderful  waters  knew  her,  the  winds  and  the  viewless 
ways. 

And  the  roses  grew  rosier,  and  bluer  the  sea-blue  stream  of  the 
bays." 

Now,  where  is  the  good,  where  is  the  sense  of  calling  this 
Pagan  ?  You  mi^ht  call  it  Abracadahrism,  and  what  then  ? 
It  would  follow  &at  I  was  an  Abracadabran,  and  yet  1 
was  a  pure  worshipper  of  woman.  Though  friendly 
with  at  least  one  morally  heterodox  person,  1  would 
not  hold  any  intercourse  with  a  drunkard,  or  a  loose 
liver  in  these  days  ;  and  now,  —  1  have  outgrown  iny 
cruel  and  wicked  Pharisaism,  but  I  am  still  an  Abraca¬ 
dabran.  As  far  as  his  lights  would  let  him,  Milton  was  — 
pace  Mr.  Peter  Bayne,  who  is,  I  maintain,  wholly  abroad 
upon  this  question  —  an  Abracadabran  also.  Only  a  very 
bad  Abracadabran  could  have  written  the  eighth  book  of 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  or  the  song  of  Comus  himself.  .  .  .  Sup¬ 
pose  I  were  to  say,  “  1  care  nothing  for  life  and  the  world 
around  without  (iod  and  Immortality,’’  would  that  imply 
that  I  was  “  disdainful  ’’  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  life  and 
nature?  Notit.  It  would  still  be  true  that  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  life  and  nature  seem  to  me  to  demand  these  ideas 
in  the  background.  Without  them,  the  beauty  and  glory 
are  as  a  painted  transparency  with  no  light  behind  it  —  a 
thing  no  one  cares  twopence  for.  Just  in  that  vein  did 
Milton  write  with  fury  of  his  demand  in  marriage  for  “  a 
fit  conversing  soul,"  and  his  horror  of  “  a  mute  and  spirit¬ 
less  mate.”  To  use  language  which  1  repudiate,  but  which 
he  would  not  have  objected  to  (living  in  those  days;  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  would  note),  all  his  high-flown  phrases  about  this 
“  fit  conversing  soul  ’’  and  his  trampling  down  of  other 
matters  meant  just  this :  “  The  spirit  without  the  flesh 
is  endurable ;  the  flesh  without  the  spirit  I  will  not  have 
on  any  terms ;  at  least  not  hy  legal  compulsion.”  For  it 
must  be  remembered  in  justice  to  Milton,  that  he  every¬ 
where  implies  what  he  also  expressly  says:  “If  any  man 
counsel  me  to  bear  this  cross,  I  listen  to  him  as  an  angel 
from  heaven ;  but  if  he  would  compel  me,  I  know  him  for 
Satan.” 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  I  am  told  that  two  re¬ 
cent  reviews  have  stated  opinions  of  the  nature  of  Milton’s 
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trouble  which  are  on  the  same  track  as  my  own  —  though 
stronger,  and  indeed  too  strong.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Mr.  Masson  thinks  it  almost  proved  that  the  first 
treatise  was  written  while  Mrs.  Milton  was  actually  under 
his  roof.  In  a  quarter  from  which  we  usually  get  much 
better  things,  one  of  these  reviews  is  now  accused  of  bor¬ 
rowing  the  notion  from  the  other,  and  both  are  put  out  of 
court  on  the  very  ground  I  have  ridiculed,  —  namely,  that 
Mary  Powell  was  young  and  a  Royalist  1  The  idea  that 
because  a  girl  is  the  belle  of  a  ball-room  she  cannot  also  b« 
Milton’s  “  image  of  earth  and  phlegm  ”  is  one  of  those  ab¬ 
surdities  which  remind  us  of  the  thick  coatings  of  ignorance 
and  inapprehensiveness  through  which  the  truth  in  these 
matters  has  got  to  bullet  its  way,  even  among  cultivated 
men  of  the  world. 


THE  RUFF  AND  ITS  SUCCESSORS.  j 

The  ruff  and  the  various  other  neck-ornaments  of  a  kin-  | 
dred  nature  have  a  little  history,  which  illustrates  in  no  | 
slight  degree  the  mannerisms  and  social  peculiarities  of  ! 
those  of  our  ancestors  who  wore  them ;  and  towards  form¬ 
ing  that  history,  we  have  gathered,  chiefly  from  very  remote 
sources,  a  good  deal  of  matter,  which  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  new  to  our  readers. 

The  first  introduction  of  rufl's  into  England  appears  to 
have  taken  place  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  marriage  of 
King  Philip  of  Spain  with  our  Queen  Mary,  these  person-  H 
ages  being  represented  on  the  (Jreat  Seal  of  England  in  j 
1554,  with  small  rufl's  about  their  necks  as  well  as  their  ; 
wrists.  The  neck-ruffs  consist  of  one  set  of  folds  only ;  and 
the  diminutive  ones  round  their  wrists  resemble  greatK-  the 
larger  ones.  By  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Elira-  |  | 

beth  to  the  throne,  only  four  years  after  the  above  date,  | 

the  ruff  had  increased  very  largely  in  size,  as  her  Great 
Seal  bears  ample  witness.  This  seal  expresses  minutely 
the  court-dress  of  the  time ;  a  hand  reaching  from  a  cloud 
on  each  side  the  seal,  holds  back  the  royal  robes,  in  order 
that  the  dress  under  them  may  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  art  of  starching,  though  at  this  time  well  known  to 
the  manufacturers  of  Flanders,  had  not  yet  reached  Eng¬ 
land  ;  rufl's,  therefore,  must  have  been  an  expensive  wear,  ’ 
as  the  stiffened  linen  imported  from  Flanders  could  not  be 
made  to  support  itself  after  having  been  once  washed. 

In  the  year  1564,  Queen  Elizabeth  first  used  a  coach. 

Her  coachman,  William  Bocnen,  was  a  Dutchman ;  and  his 
wife  understood  the  art  of  starching.  Her  Majesty,  no 
doubt,  availed  herself  of  Mrs.  Boenen’s  skill,  and  seems  to 
have  exclusively  possessed  the  secret  of  starching  a  ruff, 
till  the  arrival,  soon  after,  of  Madame  Dinghen,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  worshipful  knight,  who  came  from  Flanders  to  set 
up  as  a  clear-starcher  in  London.  “  The  most  curious 
wives,”  says  Stow,  “  now  made  for  themselves  ruff's  of  cam¬ 
bric,  and  sent  them  to  Mrs.  Dinghen  to  be  starched,  who 
charged  high  prices ;  after  a  time  made  themselves  ruffs  of 
lawn ;  and  thereu;)un  arose  a  general  scoff  or  by-word,  that 
shortly'  they  would  make  their  ruff's  of  spiders’  web.  Mrs. 
Dinghen  at  last  took  their  daughters  as  her  pupils;  her 
usual  terms  were  four  or  five  pounds  for  teaching  them  to 
starch,  and  one  pound  for  the  art  of  seething  starch.” 

With  regard  to  the  making  of  starch  in  this  country,  we 
find,  on  referring  to  the  state  papers  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  was  secured  to  | 
one  Richard  Young,  described  as  a  justice,  about  the  year  i 
1588;  and  in  December,  1589,  there  was  a  prosecution 
against  an  infringer  on  the  patent.  The  subject  of  this  was 
“  Charles  Glead,  gentleman,  now  resident  in  Kent,  found 
and  proved  a  maker  of  starch  at  one  Mr.  Draper’s,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  Bedenwell  in  the  said  county.”  Mr.  Glead,  it 
appears,  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  allegations  against 
him,  but  confessed  that  he  had  also  made  starch  “  at  his 
father’s  in  Oxfordshire.”  Indeed,  he  had  the  hardihood  to 
declare  to  the  queen’s  messengers  that  he  would  make 
starch  notwithstanding  any  patent  or  other  warrant  pt 
p-anted,  unless  it  was  set  down  by  act  of  parliament.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  very 
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refractory  gentleman  of  Kent.  Another  instance  occurs 
about  the  year  1600,  of  the  authorities  descending  upon  the 
house  of  Osmund  Withers  of  Taunton,  who  was  charged 
with  a  like  infringement. 

The  tools  used  in  starching  were  called  setting-sticks, 
struts,  and  poking-sticks ;  the  6rst  two  were  made  of  wood  or 
bone,  the  last  of  iron,  and  heated  in  the  fire.  By  this  heated 
tool,  the  folds  acquired  that  accurate  and  seemly  order 
which  constituted  the  beauty  of  this  very  preposterous  at¬ 
tire.  When  the  use  of  starch  and  poking-sticks  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  arrangement  of  a  ruff  easy,  their  size  began 
rapidly  to  increase.  Those  both  of  men  and  women,  writes 
Stow  again,  “  became  intolerably  large,  being  a  quarter  of 
a  yard  deep.  This  fashion  was  called  in  London  the 
French  fashion  ;  but  when  Englishmen  came  to  Paris,  the 
French  knew  it  not,  and,  in  derision,  called  it  the  English 
monster.”  At  this  time,  he  who  had  the  deepest  rulF  and 
me  longest  rapier  was  held  to  be  the  greatest  gallant;  a 
proclamation  was  then  issued  .against  both,  and  selected 
grave  citizens  were  placed  at  every  gate  of  London  to  cqt 
me  ruffs  and  to  break  the  rapier-points  of  all  that  exceeded  I 
a  yard’s  length  in  their  rapier,  or  a  “  nail  of  a  yard  ”  in  the 
depth  of  their  rufl's.  In  1582,  ruffs  and  gorgets,  which 
were  a  modification  of  this  attire  used  by,  the  ladies,  were 
probably  in  their  greatest  splendor. 

Ruffs,  in  their  stiff  and  formal  shape,  were  considered  by 
both  sexes  rather  as  the  demonstration  of  a  grave  and  de¬ 
mure  character  than  an  aid  to  beauty.  It  was  not  Ion" 
after  their  introduction  that  the  younger  ladies,  disinclined 
to  conceal  their  goodly  necks  from  the  eyes  of  their  ad¬ 
mirers,  opened  the  front  of  their  ruffs,  and  elevated  the 
part  behind  their  heads,  thus  incurring  the  censure  of  that 
worthy  dissector  of  abuses,  Philip  Stubbs.  A  beautiful  e.x- 
ample  of  the  gorget,  called,  in  more  modern  times,  a  whisk, 
is  shown  in  Vertue’s  print  of  Elizabeth’s  visit  to  Lord 
Hunsdon ;  here  you  see  all  the  younger  ladies  including 
the  queen,  with  their  necks  exposed,  whilst  the  eider  ones 
submit  to  the  concealment  eflected  by  the  fore-part  of  the 
ornamental  attire. 

The  weight  of  this  new  article  of  dress,  when  formed  of 
a  frame  of  wire  covered  with  the  finest  point-lace,  was  so 
great,  that  the  “  piccadilly  ”  —  a  stiffened  collar  used  by 
wth  sexes  to  support  their  neck-ornaments  —  was  devised. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  some  manuscript  notes  on  this  subject 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  writes,  that  Higgins,  a 
tailor,  introduced  the  improved  piccadilly,  and  his  de.xterity  i 
in  making  this  article  of  dress  brought  him  into  high  vogue 
with  the  fair  sex.  Ilis  house,  adds  Sir  Joseph,  “  stood  on  i 
the  north  side  of  Coventry  Street,  opposite  the  licensed  I 
gaming-house  at  the  corner  of  the  Haymarket,  very  near  | 
the  beginning  of  Pic(?adilly,  which  was  then  called  the  i 
Reading  lioacl,  and  afterwards  took  its  name  from  the  well-  ! 
known  piccadilly  house.”  Hone,  in  his  “  Everyd.ay  Book,”  j 
tells  a  somewhat  diflerent  story,  but  equally  worth  (luota-  I 
tion. 

The  piciidil,”  writes  he,  “was  the  round  hem,  or  the 
piece  set  about  the  edge  or  skirt  of  a  garment,  whether  at 
top  or  bottom  ;  also  a  kind  of  stiff  collar,  made  in  fashion  of 
a  band,  that  went  about  the  neck  and  round  about  the  shoul-  i 
ders :  hence  the  term  ‘  wooden  piccadilloes  ’  (meaning  the 
pillory)  in  ‘  Hudibras.’  At  the  time  that  ruffs  and  pica-  ] 
dils  were  much  in  fashion,  there  was  a  celebrated  ordinary  j 
near  St.  James’s,  called  Piccadilly,  because,  as  some  say. 

It  was  the  outmost  or  skirt  house,  situate  at  the  end  of  the 
town  ;  but  it  more  probably  took  its  name  from  one  Hig- 
ns,  a  tailor,  who  made  a  fortune  by  picadils,  and  built 
IS  with  a  few  adjoining  houses.  The  name  has  by  a  few 
been  derived  from  a  much  frequented  house  for  the  sale 
of  these  articles ;  but  this  probably  took  its  rise  from  the 
circumstance  of  Higgins  having  built  houses  there,  which, 
however,  were  not  for  selling  ruffs.” 

Hie  now  well-known  Piccadilly  being  thus  brought  into 
intimate  connection  with  our  subject,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  set  down  a  few  new  facts  illustrating  the 
somewhat  obscure  early  history  of  this  thoroughfare.  We 
would  premise  that  the  introduction  of  the  piccadilly  collar 
u  generally  assigned  to  about  the  year  1614.  The  earliest 


printed  mention  of  “  Pikadilla  ”  occurs  (as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  a  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries)  in  the  later 
editions  of  Gerard’s  “Herbal,”  issued  in  1633  and  1636. 
Of  our  own  knowledge,  we  can  state  that  no  such  locality  is 
referred  to  in  the  state  papers  before  June,  1631,  in  which 
month  information  is  furnished  to  Lord  Dorchester,  the 
secretary  of  state,  that  mass  had  been  performed  at  Lady 
Shrewsbury’s  “  honse  at  Piccadilly  Hall  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin.”  Again,  under  date  of  October  23,  1637,  we  meet 
with  a  certificate  of  the  Commissioners  for  Buildings  “  of 
such  new  buildings  of  base  condition  as  have  been  of  late 
years  erected  ujion  new  foundations  contrary  to  proclamar 
tion,  and  inhabited  by  persons  of  very  mean  quality  within 
the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster :  ”  among  the  places 
mentioned  “  Peckadilly  ”  occurs.  In  the  following  year  a 
complaint  seems  to  have  been  made  that  “  the  houses  near 
Piccadilly  Hall  ”  have  dam.aged  certain  springs  “  serving 
Whitehall  and  Somerset  House  ;  ”  and  in  May  an  order 
was  issued  to  survey  them,  and  to  demolish  those  through 
which  the  water  was  to  pass.  Also,  in  1638,  there  is  an 
allusion  to  a  suit  against  one  Mary  Baker  “  for  building 
unlawfully  at  Piccadilly.”  Not  until  after  the  Restoration 
does  Piccadilly  appear  to  have  settled  down  as  a  regular 
London  Street :  “  Ayre  Street,  Piccadilly,”  is  mentioned 
about  the  year  1666. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  dignified 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  almost  as  violent  in 
their  censures  on  what  they  deemed  excess  of  apparel  as 
the  Puritans.  .John  King,  Bishop  of  London,  said  from  his 
pulpit :  “  Fashion  brought  in  deep  ruffs  and  shallow  ruffs, 
thick  ruffs  and  thin  ruffs,  double  riilfs  and  no  ruffs.  When 
God  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  He  will 
not  know  those  who  have  so  defaced  the  fashion  He  hath 
erected.”  Again,  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  a  sermon, 
after  having  severely  censured  ruffs,  farthingales,  feathers, 
and  paint,  concludes  with  these  words :  “  Hear  this,  ye 
popinjays  of  our  time  ;  hear  this,  ye  plaster-faced  .Jezebels : 
God  will  one  day  wash  them  with  fire  and  with  brimstone.” 

On  the  visit  of  .lames  1.  to  Cambridge  in  1615,  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university  thought  fit  to  issue  an  order 
prohibiting  “  the  fearful  enormity  and  excess  of  apparel 
seen  in  all  degrees,  as  namely,  strange  piccadilloes^  vast 
bands,  huge  cnfi's,  shoe-roses,  tufts,  locks  and  tops  of  hair, 
unbeseeming  that  modesty  and  carriage  of  students  in  so 
renowned  a  university.” 

Yellow  starch  was  at  this  time  used  to  stiffen  the  ruff,  a 
fashion,  it  is  said,  introduced  from  France  by  the  notorious 
Mrs.  Turner,  a  physician’s  widow,  afterwards  executed  at 
Tyburn  for  poisoning  Sir  'Thomas  Overbury.  She  was 
sentenced,  writes  one  historian,  to  be  hanged  in  her  yellow 
tiffany,  ruffs  and  cuffs,  she  being  the  first  inventor  and 
wearer  of  that  horrid  garb ;  and  never,  since  then,  we  are 
told,  was  any  one  seen  to  wear  the  like.  'This  last  state¬ 
ment  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  facts,  though  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  “  horrid  garb  ”  was  left  off  both  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  'That  monarch 
is  represented,  on  the  coins  of  the  two  first  years  of  his 
reign,  in  a  stiff  starched  ruff ;  on  those  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years,  in  an  unstarched  ruff  falling  down  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  and  afterwards  uniformly  in  a  falling  band.  The 
judges  continued  the  use  of  them  much  longer,  wearing 
them,  indeed,  as  a  mark  of  gravity  and  decorum  till  the 
falling  band  was  susperseded  by  the  perukes,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter.  Whitelocke  writes,  in  his  “  Memorials,” 
under  the  vesr  1635  :  “At  the  quarter-sessions  at  Oxford, 
I  was  put  Into  the  chair  in  court,  though  1  was  in  colored 
clothes,  a  sword  by  my  side,  and  a  falling  band,  which  was 
unusual  in  those  days,  and  in  this  garb  1  gave  the  charge 
to  the  grand  jury.  .  .  .  'The  gentlemen  and  freeholders 
seemed  well  pleased  with  my  change  and  management  of 
the  business  of  the  sessions,  and  said  that  they  perceived 
that  one  might  speak  as  good  sense  in  a  falling  band  as  in 
a  ruff,  and  they  treated  me  at  that  time,  and  at  all  times 
afterwards  when  I  waited  on  them,  with  extraordinary  re¬ 
spect  and  civility.”  The  falling  band  was  a  deep  collar, 
purporting  to  be,  as  did  the  ruff  also,  a  continuation  of  the 
inner  linen  garments.  It  was  made  of  the  most  costly 
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materials  that  the  wearer  could  afford  ;  by  very  rich  per¬ 
sons,  Ibr  instance,  of  point-lace,  it  hung  deep  upon  the 
shoulders  and  the  breast,  being  tied  before  with  a  string 
and  tassels.  The  point-lace  bands  were  generally  made 
with  deep  jaggs,  and  are  frequently  repre.sented  in  Van- 
dyck’s  pictures.  Evelyn,  in  describing  a  medal  of  Charles 

I.  struck  in  1GS3,  speaks  of  the  “falling  band”  worn  by 
his  Majesty,  “  which  new  mode  succeeded  the  cumbersome 
ruff,  but  neither  did  the  bishops  nor  the  judges  gives  it  over 
so  soon,  the  Lord-keeper  Finch  being,  1  think,  the  very 
first.” 

In  a  very  rare  work,  published  in  1G38,  and  entitled, 
“  'i’he  Truth  of  our  Times  ;  revealed  out  of  one  Man’s 
Experience  by  Way  of  E«say,”  written  by  Henry 
Peacham,  we  read:  “King  Henry  VHI.  was  the  first  of 
our  English  kings  that  ever  wore  a  band  round  his  neck, 
and  that  very  plain,  without  lace,  and  about  an  inch  or 
two  in  depth.  We  may  see  how  the  case  is  altered  ;  he  is 
not  a  gentleman,  nor  in  the  fashion,  whose  band  of  Italian 
cut-work  now  standeth  him  not  at  the  least  three  or  four 
pounds — yea,  a  seamstress  in  Hoi  born  told  me  that  there 
are  of  threescore  pound  price  a  piece ;  and  shoe-ties,  that 
go  under  the  name  of  roses,  liom  three,  four,  and  five 
pounds  the  pair.”  Elsewhere  the  same  writer  speaks,  re- 
lerring  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  “  huge  ruffs  that 
stood  out  like  cart-wheels  about  their  necks  ;”  and  in  the 
enumeration  of  all  the  new  fashions  from  France  includes 
“  piccadiliies,  now  out  of  request.” 

The  Civil  War  soon  after  put  an  end  to  all  ornamental 
apparel.  The  Roundheads  scarce  deigned  to  eomb  their 
sliag<!y  locks,  much  less  would  they  ornament  their  persons; 
while  the  gloomy  severity  of  the  limes  held  the  fair  se.x 
under  much  restraint.  At  the  Restoration,  King  Charles 

II.  brought  with  him  the  peruke,  whicli  was  quickly 
adopted  by  his  courtiers  and  his  lawyers,  who  still  retain 
it,  as  they  formerly  retained  the  ruff,  when  all  other  classes 
of  men  had  abandoned  it.  The  peruke  destroyed  at  once 
all  the  costly  extravagance  of  the  falling  band  ;  this  may 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  rajud  adoption.  A 
peruke,  though  at  first  a  costly  purchase,  lasted  long  with 
little  change ;  whilst  the  laced  bauds,  almost  as  costly  at 
first  as  the  peruke,  were  continually  subject  to  renewal  or 
repair.  The  curls  of  the  peruke  entirely  covered  the 
shoulders  both  behind  and  before,  so  that  no  {Tart  of  the 
hand  could  be  seen  but  a  little  in  front  under  the  chin. 
The  band  remained  at  first  in  the  form  of  two  wide  slips  in 
front,  tied  as  usual  under  the  chin;  by  degrees  these  bands 
diminished  in  size,  differently  among  dilferent  onlers  of 
people.  “  Their  remains,”  writes  Sir  Joseph  Ranks,  “  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  laced  bands  of  the  lawyers  when  in 
full  dress,  the  long  bands  used  by  them  in  the  courts,  and 
the  slips  of  hemmed  cambric  used  by  the  clergy  ;  but  little 
do  the  wearers  reflect  that  these  little  pocket  adjustments, 
preserved  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  between  the  leaves  of  a 

rayer-book,  arc  the  surviving  representatives  of  vast  cum- 

rous  ruff's,  and  of  costly  sheets  of  l.ace  or  fine  linen,  the 
charge  of  which  is  now  spared  to  them,  and  ni.ay  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  comforts  of  their  families  or  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  poor.” 

The  following  advertisement,  taken  from  the  Mercurius 
Puhlicus  of  May  8,  1662,  is  a  not  unapt  illustration  of  our 
subject :  “  A  cambric  whisk,  with  Flanders  lace,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  broad,  and  a  lace  turning  up  about  an 
inch  broad,  with  a  stock  in  the  neck,  and  strap  hangers 
down  before,  was  lost  between  the  New  Palace  and  White¬ 
hall.  Reward  twenty  shillings.” 

The  introduction  of  perukes  rendered  the  large  stocks  of 
lace  and  other  costly  materials  of  which  thc.se  bands  were 
made  entirely  useless  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  these  again 
into  fashion,  the  laced  cravat  or  neckcloth  appears  to  have 
been  invented  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  In 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  this  fashion  was  very  gen¬ 
eral,  but  it  did  not  last  long,  not  much  longer,  perhaps, 
than  was  necessary  to  wear  out  the  original  stocks  of  lace, 
which  in  this  limited  use  would  continue  serviceable  for 
one  generation  at  least. 

To  these  laced  cravats  the  stock  succeeded,  buckled  be¬ 


hind  the  neck,  and  plaited  with  many  folds,  more,  however 
for  use  than  for  ornament.  “In  our  times,”  to  quote 
Ranks  once  more,  referring,  of  course,  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  “  the  splendid  neck  ornaments  of  our  fore, 
fathers  have  been  debased  into  the  half-handkerchief 
neck-band,  used  as  a  covering  to  a  quilted  stilfening ;  and 
this  scanty  remnant  of  linen,  seldom  very  fine,  used  merelj 
to  give  a  clean  outside  appearance  to  a  dirty  half-worn 
stiffening,  is  called  by  the  respectable  appellation  oft 
cravat.” 


“LIFE  AMONGST  THE  MODOCS.”i 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  bishop  who,  when 
he  had  finished  “  Gulliver’s  Travels,”  said  that,  as  for  hii 
part,  he  did  not  believe  above  one  half  of  it.  Though 
Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  starts  with  saying,  “I  shall  endeavw 
to  make  this  sketch  of  my  life  with  the  Indians  true  in 
every  particular,”  and  though  he  ends  with  saying,  “  When 
I  die  1  shall  take  this  book  in  my  hand,  and  hold  it  up  in 
the  Day  of  Judgment,”  we  shall  venture  to  be  almost  u 
sceptical  as  the  worthy  bishop.  As  for  what  Mr.  Miller 
may  think  advisable  to  do  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  that 
is  of  course  altogether  a  matter  for  his  own  private  consid¬ 
eration.  At  the  same  time  we  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  if  when  that  day  comes  he  could  by  some  luckr 
chance  find  handy  any'  place  hot  enough  to  burn  up  hi'i 
book,  he  should,  instead  of  holding  it  in  his  hand,  quietly 
slip  it  in  there.  For  beneath  the  big  words  in  whicb  it  is 
written  may  be  discovered  a  story  of  as  cruel  a  piece  of 
treachery  as  ever  was  practised  by  a  friend  of  huinanitj. 
We  will  he  charitable  enough  to  believe  that  Mr.  Miller  u 
innocent  of  everything  but  writing  a  very  silly  fiction,  and 
trying,  like  many  another  author,  to  pass  it  off'  as  a  true 
narration.  Since  the  days  when  Mr.  Waterton  invented 
his  Nondescript  we  doubt  if  any  more  strange  or  more  un¬ 
natural  animal  has  been  invented  than  the  hero  of  tliii 
sketch.  Happily’,  the  Nondescript  was  not  accomplished 
enough  to  write  his  own  history.  If  he  had,  the  work 
would  have  been  much  the  same,  we  h.ave  no  doubt,  u 
“  Life  amongst  the  Modocs.” 

Even  Mr.  Miller,  when  he  states  that  this  sketch  is  true 
in  every  particular,  can  scarcely  expect  us  to  believe  that 
the  somewhat  dramatic  reports  of  conversations  which 
took  place  more  than  twenty  years  ago  are  to  be  taken  as 
true  word  Ibr  word.  If  amid  all  the  scenes  of  violence 
which  he  describes  fie  was  able  to  keep  his  note-book  in 
hand,  and  to  take  down  all  that  he  heard,  he  has,  to  say 
the  least,  a  singular  capacity  for  reporting.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  the  use  of  notes,  he  can  call  to  mind  the  talk 
of  past  years,  he  has  a  singular  capacity  for  remembering. 
Note-book  or  no  note-book,  we  should  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  an  old  Indian  dwelling  far  inland  should  have  said: 
“The  whites  were  as  the  ocean,  strong  and  aggressive; 
while  the  red  men  were  as  the  sand,  silent,  helpless,  tossed 
about,  run  upon,  and  swallowed  up.”  He  may  have  been 
“  the  only  one  that  stood  up  tall  and  talked  like  a  reason¬ 
able  man  ;  ”  he  may  have  worn  “  a  robe  of  panther  skins 
thrown  back  from’  his  shoulders  ;  ”  and  he  may  have  said 
something ;  but  we  cannot  easily  believe  that  he  used  the 
somewhat  confused  simile  of  the  ocean  and  the  sand. 
Inland  people  do  not  go  to  the  sea-shore  for  illu-itration 
when  they  want  to  make  a  clear  matter  still  clearer. 
Again,  he  must  allow  us  a  certain  amount  of  scepticism 
when  he  tells  us  on  page  273  that  a  certain  massacre 
occurred  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  1867,  and  on  page 
283  goes  on  to  say  that  he  never  entered  a  certain  town, 
“  save  as  an  enemy,  for  more  than  a  decade  ”  after  this  mas¬ 
sacre.  In  1867  he  may  as  he  left  this  town  have  shaken 
“  a  thin  and  nervous  hand  against  its  cold  and  cruel  inhab¬ 
itants  ;  ”  but  this  is  no  reason  why  he  should  despise 
arithmetic.  It  is  well  that  he  hides  ten  years  under  the 
fine  name  of  a  decade,  for  Cocker  and  tine  language  do 
not  readily  go  together. 

>  Lift  amongst  iJks  Modots;  Unieritlsn  Hittorg.  By  Joaquin  MUUv- 
(London:  1873.) 
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We  shall,  however,  leave  such  trifling  inconsistencies  as  1 
these  to  explain  themselves.  For  we  must  hasten  to  set 
forth  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  out  of  the  pompous  lan- 
(ni8<*e  in  which  he  wraps  it.  We  know  nothing  of  Mr. 
Joaquin  Miller,  except  what  he  himself  tells  us.  lie  shall 
be  judged  out  of  his  own  mouth.  For  many  years,  he 
tells  us,  he  lived  the  life  of  an  Indian  among  the  Indians, 
and  far  away  from  the  whites.  He  leads  us  to  suppose  — 
though  for  some  reason  he  throws  a  kind  of  mystery  over 
(bis  I— that  he  married  an  Indian  girl,  by  whom  he  had  a 
child.  He  became  so  deeply  interested  in  these  people 
that  he  formed  “  a  bold  and  ambitious  enterprise  ;  no  less 
a  project  than  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  Indian  Ke- 
public.”  He  drew  out  his  plans  and  sent  them  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  “  Full  of  enthu- 
lissm  and  impossible  theories  were  the  letters  I  sent,  and 
no  doubt  full  of  bad  spelling  and  worse  grammar  ;  but 
thev  were  honest,  sincere,  and  well-meant,  and  deserved 
something  better  than  the  contemptuous  silence  they  re¬ 
ceived.”  He  talks  of  his  plans  with  an  air  of  importance 
which  miiiht  have  become,  but  certainly  would  have 
shamed,  Washington  himself.  Like  Marat  he  proclaims 
himself  as  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  with  almost  as 
much  reason.  Of  Captain  Jack  and  his  Modocs  he 
writes :  — 

“  After  long  holding  their  ground,  then  came  the  Peace 
Commissioners  to  talk  of  peace.  The  Indians  remember¬ 
ing  the  tragedy  of  twenty  years  before,  desperate  and 
burning  for  revenue,  believing  that  the  only  alternative 
was  to  kill  or  be  killed,  killed  the  Commissioners,  as  their 
own  Peace  Commissioners  had  been  killed.  They  were 
surrounded,  yet  did  this  deeil  right  in  the  face  of  the  des¬ 
perate  consequences  which  they  knew  must  follow.  If  we 
may  be  permitted  to  exult  in  any  deeds  of  war,  how  can 
we  but  glory  in  the  valor  of  these  few  men,  battling  there  in 
the  shadows  of  Shasta  for  all  that  is  sacred  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  or  the  savage,  holding  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
at  bay  for  half  a  year,  looking  death  firmly  in  the  face  and 
fghting  on  without  a  word  day  by  day,  every  day  counting 
a  diminished  number,  shrinking  to  a  dimini.shed  circle ; 
bleeding,  starving,  dying ;  knowing  that  annihilation  was 
only  a  question  of  time  ;  knowing  the  awful  cost  and  yet 
counting  down  the  price  bravely  and  without  a  murmur. 
There  is  nothing  nobler  in  all  the  histories  of  the  hemi¬ 
spheres.  But  they  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Passion  will 
pass  away,  and  even  their  enemies  of  to-day  will  yet  speak 
of  them  with  respect.” 

Whether  “  there  is  nothing  nobler  in  all  the  histories  of 
the  hemispheres  ”  than  the  treacherous  butchery  of  un¬ 
armed  Peace  Commissioners  we  shall  not  waste  our  time 
nor  our  readers’  in  discussing.  AVe  have  tproted  this 
naragrapli  at  length  so  as  to  show  the  measure  which  Mr. 
Miller  must  expect  to  be  meted  out  to  him  when  his  own 
doings  towards  the  Indians  are  looked  into.  It  is  on  the 
lame  page  where  this  passage  occurs  that  he  says  that  in 
the  I)ay  of  Judgment  he  will  hold  up  his  book  “  as  a 
iworn  indictment  against  the  rulers  of  my  country  for  the 
destruction  of  these  people.” 

Now,  we  are  not  going  to  defend  the  general  treatment 
ofthe  Indians  by  the  United  States.  AVe  have  only  to  do 
with  that  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  boasts  that”  he 
could,  by  a  ten-line  paragraph,  throw  a  bombshell  into  the 
camp  of  the  civilized  world  at  this  moment,  and  change  the 
whole  drift  of  public  opinion"  on  the  Indian  question. 

;  Mr.  Miller,  then,  the  friend  of  the  Indian,  the  sole  inventor 
i  ofthe  Indian  llepublic,  and  the  apologist  of  Captain  Jack 
jnd  his  “  brave  little  handful  of  heroes,”  once  had  his  own 
but  plundered  by  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  of  ”  all  the 
stores  ami  portable  articles  they  couhl  lay  hands  on.”  He 
hml,  as  we  have  said,  been  living  for  years  with  the  In¬ 
dians;  but  ‘‘tiring  somewhat  of  the  monotonous  life  of  the 
;  Indian  camp,  and  wishing  to  see  the  face  of  a  white  m  in,” 
i  be  had  left  them  for  a  while,  and  had  ‘‘located  ”  with  a 
■  “brave,  true  man,”  who  was  ‘‘  unfortunately  sometimes 
given  to  getting  drunk,”  named  Mountain  Joe,  So  good 
i  »man  as  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  going  to  ‘‘  rear  a  momument 
of  stones  ”  where  the  last  Modocs  fell,  and  ‘‘  name  the 


place  Thermopylse,”  who  has  his  book  all  ready  for  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  and  who  will  have  on  that  dread  day  a 
charge  not  to  answer  but  to  make,  finding  himself  robbed 
of  his  stores  and  portable  articles,  showed  himself  no  doubt 
a  second  Penn.  Dealing  “  peaceably  with  the  Indians,  ”  he 
found  them,  as  Penn  did,  ‘‘  the  most  peaceable,  upright, 
and  gentle  of  beings.”  But  gladly  though  Mr.  Miller 
would  have  shown  forgiveness  for  the  loss  of  his  portable 
articles,  yet  there  was  also  the  loss  of  his  honor.  It  may 
be  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Miller  says,  in  writing  of  the  Indian, 
“  a  singul.ar  combination  of  circumstances  laid  his  life  bare 
to  me.  I  was  a  child  and  he  was  a  child.  He  permitted 
me  to  enter  his  heart.”  But  though  the  Indian  permitted 
Mr.  Miller  to  enter  his  heart,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Mr.  Miller  should  permit  him  in  return  to  enter  his  hut  and 
take  away  his  good.s.  If,  however,  he  presumed  on  Mr. 
Miller’s  childlike  nature  he  was  mistaken,  for  ‘‘  to  have 
borne  with  the  outrage  would  have  been  to  fall  into  dis¬ 
grace  with  the  others.”  Mr.  Miller  accordingly  gathered  a 
band  of  half-tame  Indians  and  a  company  of  whites,  and 
followed  on  the  trail  of  the  plunderers.  He  found  them 
encamped  not  far  from  ”  Castle  Lake,  a  sweet,  peaceful 
place  overhung  by  mountain  cypress  and  sweeping  cedars.” 
He  and  his  comrades  with  their  rifles  surrounded  the 
Indians,  who  were  armed  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
fired  in  upon  them.  The  Indians  were  almost  all  killed, 
and  their  camp  plundered  and  burned.  Mr.  Miller  was 
wounded  by  an  arrow  —  but  here  he  shall  speak  tor  him¬ 
self  :  — 

“  In  the  morning  one  kind  but  mistaken  old  fellow 
brought  a  leather  bag,  and  held  it  up  haughtily  before  ray 
eyes  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  tapped  it  gently  with  his 
bowie  knife.  The  blood  was  oozing  through  the  seams  of 
the  bag  and  trickling  at  his  feet.  ‘Them’s  scalps.’  I 
grew  sick  at  the  sight.  The  wounded  were  carried  on  the 
backs  of  squaws  that  had  been  taken  in  the  fight.  A  very 
old  and  wrinkled  wom.an  carried  me  on  her  back  by  setting 
me  in  a  large  buckskin,  with  one  leg  on  each  side  of  her 
body,  and  then  supporting  the  wei^it  by  a  broad  leather 
strap  passed  across  her  brow.  This  was  not  uncomfortable, 
all  things  considered.  In  fact,  it  was  far  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done.  The  first  half-day  the  old  woman  was 
‘  sulky,’  as  the  men  called  it ;  possibly  the  wrinkled  old 
creature  could  feel,  and  was  thinking  of  her  dea<l.  In  the 
afternoon  I  began  to  rally,  and  spoke  to  her  in  her  own 
tongue.  Then  she  talked  and  talked,  and  mourned,  and 
would  not  be  still.  ‘  You,’  she  moaned,  ‘  have  killed  all 
my  boys,  anil  burnt  up  my  home.’  ” 

There  are  some  things  quite  as  sickening  as  a  bag  full 
of  scalps;  there  is,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy, 
sentimentslity,  and  cruelty.  Here  we  have  a  man,  the 
friend  of  the  Indian,  the  writer  of  the  sworn  indictment 
against  the  rulers  of  his  country  for  the  destruction  of 
these  people,  avenging  the  loss  of  his  portable  articles  by 
sacking  a  whole  camp,  and  shooting  down  the  males;  and 
then,  as  he  is  carried  for  a  whole  day  on  the  back  of  a 
miserable  and  “  very  old  woman,”  whose  sons  he  had 
killed,  ho  reflects  that  ‘‘this  was  not  uncomfortable,  all 
things  considered.  In  fact,  it  was  by  far  the  best  thing 
that  could  bo  done.”  AAfo  wonder,  when  Mr.  Miller  is 
ready,  book  in  hand,  at  the  D.ty  of  Judgment,  where  will 
be  found  this  old  woman  I  After  this  piece  of  butchery  he 
returned  to  the  tribe  of  Indians  with  whom  he  had  long 
lived,  and  found  that  he  was  forgiven  for  whatever  blood 
was  on  his  hands  in  consideration  of  the  part  he  had  borne 
in  the  light.  Encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  recovery  of 
his  portalile  articles,  he  had  once  more  time  for  his  grand 
scheme  of  the  Indian  Republic.  ‘‘  How  magnificent,”  he 
says,  “  and  splendid  looked  my  plan.  Imagination  had  no 
limit.”  Cruelty,  also,  as  well  as  imagination,  unfortunately 
has  no  limit,  and  Mr.  Miller  was  ready  to  take  part  in  a 
fresh  massacre  of  the  Indians.  An  Indian  trdie  had  killed 
some  white  settlers.  “  The  number  of  the  settlers  did  not 
exceed  twenty,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  ten.”  Mr. 
Miller  goes  on  to  add :  ‘‘  Possibly  it  was  a  massacre,  but 
the  Indian  account  of  it  shows  them  to  have  been  as  per¬ 
fectly  justified  as  ever  one  human  being  can  be  for  taking 
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the  life  of  another.”  By  a  curious  train  of  events,  which 
is  not  made  too  clear,  he  finds  himself  a  leader  against 
these  Indians.  “Two  decisive  battles,  or  rather  massacres, 
took  place,  and  perhaps  five  hundred  Indians  perished.” 
Mr.  Miller,  however,  is  very  sorry  for  what  he  did,  if  that 
is  any  comfort  to  them.  But  he  shall  speak  for  himself :  — 

“  Most  of  these  men  are  dead  now,  but  scattered  around 
somewhere  on  earth  a  few  may  be  found,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  by  my  energy,  recklessness,  and  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  Indian  customs,  I,  and  I  only,  made  the  bloody 
expedition  a  success.  I  tell  this  in  sorrow.  It  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  to  my  shame  than  honor,  and  I  shall  never 
cease  to  regret  it.  Before  leaving  the  valley,  we  surprised 
a  camp  by  stealing  upon  it  at  night  and  lying  in  wait  till 
dawn.  It  was  a  bloody  aflTair  for  the  Indians.  More  than 
a  hundred  lay  heaped  together  about  the  lodges,  where  they 
fell  by  rifle,  pistol,  and  knife.  The  white  butchers  scalped 
the  dead  every  one.” 

Happily,  this  bad  book  has  one  great  merit.  It  is  too 
pompous  and  too  dull  to  have  many  readers. 


LONDON  HOUSES. 

It  seems  strange,  after  the  thousands  of  years  men  have 
been  living  in  houses,  that  they  should  not  know  bow  to 
build  them.  And  yet  this  is  true,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  complaints  and  cries  of  despair  which  rise  every  now 
and  then  in  the  newspapers. 

A  little  time  ago,  several  letters  appeared,  from  one  well- 
known  author,  in  which  our  house-building  was  entitled 
“  a  million  blunders,”  and  the  builder  “  the  curse  of  fami¬ 
lies.”  At  the  time  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  illness,  the 
papers  were  filled  with  letters,  telling  us  that  our  houses 
were  so  com^ructed  as  to  be  receivers  of  sewer-gas,  “  laid 
on  ”  to  them  by  pipes,  as  the  water  or  the  gas  for  lighting 
is ;  that  the  drains  are  frequently  not  connected  with  the 
sewers,  but  discharge  their  contents  into  the  soil  just  out¬ 
side  the  house,  and  sometimes  even  inside  it,  under  the 
floors ;  so  that,  even  with  open  windows,  we  live  in  a 
polluted  atmosphere.  In  their  architecture,  our  houses  are 
only  bad  copies  of  old  ones,  whilst  in  their  decoration  they 
do  not  even  attempt  the  high-  artistic  beauty  which  these 
possessed. 

The  complainers  suggest  various  remedies  for  these  evils. 
Mr.  Charles  Reed  thinks  the  “  million  blunders  ”  would  be 
lessened  by  abolishing  plaster  ceilings  (forgetting  that  this 
would  allow  us  to  hear  the  slightest  sounds  in  the  room 
overhead) ;  and  by  making  the  roofs  flat,  that  we  might  go 
out  on  them  to  get  the  air — a  doubtful  advantage,  among 
the  smuts  from  the  chimney  tops.  Mr.  Fergusson,  whose 
extensive  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  archi¬ 
tecture  entitles  his  opinions  to  the  highest  respect,  says  that 
our  failures  arise  from  our  having  no  style  of  our  own,  and 
persisting  in  copying  the  styles  of  other  times  and  nations, 
with  ideas  and  habits  different  from  ours.  He  holds  that 
we  must  go  on  blundering  till  we  return  to  the  old  system 
under  which  these  styles  were  formed,  when  there  were  no 
architects,  but  every  workman  knew  the  style  of  his  day, 
and  worked  in  it  naturally.  But  the  state  of  society  which 
produced  these  old  traditional  styles  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  we  cannot  put  the  clock  of  time  backwards.  Every 
country,  every  village  almost,  had  its  own  style,  just  as  it 
had  its  own  costume,  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration  ;  and  we  might  as  well  hope  to  revive  these,  as  the 
old  mode  of  working  in  architecture. 

In  one  of  the  letters  to  the  Timeit,  it  is  said,  that,  to  put 
matters  right,  young  architects  should  not  be  kept  drawing 
at  the  desk,  but  be  sent  to  “  the  bench,  the  banquer,  and 
the  anvil ;  thence  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  and  to 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  geologist.”  But  we  fear  that  to  be 
able  to  frame  doors,  hew  stones,  or  beat  out  ornamental  iron 
hinges,  or  even  to  explain  the  formation  of  stones,  wouhl 
not  help  the  architect  much  in  planning  better  houses. 

There  is  some  truth  in  one  suggestion — that  demand 
and  supply  govern  this,  as  they  do  other  things ;  that  our 
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architecture  is  bad  because  people  prefer  bail  architecture, 
won’t  pay  for  good,  and  don’t  know  it  when  they  see  it; 
and  that  the  builders  provide  such  houses  as  they  knot 
will  sell  and  let. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  common  plan  of  Lon. 

I  don  houses  is,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  convenient ;  well 
1  suited  to  our  habits,  and  about  the  best  that  can  be  devised 
in  the  circumstances.  For  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  planned  are  somewhat  difficult.  Each  house  is* 
thin  slice,  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  from  forty  to  sixty 
I  feet  deep,  of  a  large  block,  with  windows  only  at  back  and 
front.  Into  this  space,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  rooms  of 
various  sizes,  some  of  them  large  reception  rooms,  have  to 
be  arranged  ;  and,  by  perpetual  improvements  in  econo¬ 
mizing  space,  by  contrivances  for  obtaining  light,  by  breaks 
and  recesses  and  open  shafts  or  wells,  in  the  centre  of  the 
block,  by  piling  si.x  or  seven  stories  one  above  the  other- 
the  amount  of  accommodation  that  is  obtained  on  a  narrow 
frontage,  and  at  a  slight  expense  to  the  builder,  is  reallj 
astonishing. 

The  evil  is,  that  this  economy  and  contrivance  are  carried 
too  far.  The  attempt  to  light  the  back  parlor  from  an 
open  hole  or  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  house  has  the  mos 
dismal  result.  To  dwell  in  one  of  those  tall  houses  is  like 
living  on  a  ladder,  and  makes  life  a  perpetual  getting  up¬ 
stairs.  To  save  bricks  and  space,  the  party-walls  between 
the  houses  are  so  thin  that  not  only  piano-playing  and  the 
ringing  of  the  bells,  but  even  the  sounds  of  conversation  in 
the  next  house,  are  distinctly  heard.  So  slim  is  everythin; 

I  about  them,  that  they  only  stand  because  the  one  house 
I  keeps  up  the  other.  The  timbers  are  reduced  in  size  till 
the  floors  shake  with  every  footstep ;  the  plaster  has  so 
I  much  sand  in  it,  that  only  the  wall-paper  pasteil  over  it 
I  keeps  it  on  the  wall ;  the  plumber’s  work  is  planned  sou 
I  to  fill  bedrooms  with  sewer  gas,  and  is  scamped  in  execu- 
;  tion  ;  the  gas-pipes  leak,  and  instances  have  even  been 
J  known  in  which  gas-brackets  have  been  fixed  to  the  wall 
i  without  pi|)ea  being  led  to  them.  Another  source  of  econ- 
1  omy  is  that  each  house  is  exactly  like  its  neighbor ;  so  that 
i  we  know  our  own  only  by  the  number  on  the  door.  This 
saves  trouble  and  thought.  The  workman  does  the 
same  thing  a  hundred  times  over,  and  learns  to  do  it  quickly 
'  and  cheaply.  The  calculation  of  the  builder  is,  that  a 
dozen  such  houses,  run  up  at  once,  will  cost  no  more  than 
eight  or  nine  built  slowly’  and  carefully,  as  they  are  wanted; 
so  that  he  is  not  out  of  pocket,  although  half  of  them  remain 
unlet.  Besides,  a  badly-built  house  is  to  him  like  a  ‘‘dreep- 
-  ing  roast,”  as  the  Scotch  say  —  a  continuous  source  of  in¬ 
come  from  the  perpetual  jobbings  required  to  keep  it  habit¬ 
able.  T'or  he  takes  care,  in  the  agreement  in  letting  the 
house,  to  throw  the  obligation  of  keeping  it  in  repair  on  the 
tenant. 

i  Cheaply  built  as  it  is,  however,  there  is  a  profusion  of 
'  architectural  ornament,  in  the  shape  of  porticos  and  balus¬ 
trades  and  cornices  outside.  But  it  is  all  done  in  cement, 
and  costs  no  more  than  if  the  house  had  been  built  ingoodi 
plain  brick-work ;  while,  for  the  building  trade,  it  has  the 
I  advantage  of  needing  to  be  repainted  every:  three  years. 

'  and  to  be  even  occasionally  renewed  when  it  cracks,  and 
!  threatens  to  fall  off  from  the  building, 
j  Inside,  the  rooms  have  elaborately  enriched  cornices,  and 
patches  of  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  which  are 
otherwise  quite  bare ;  but  this  also  is  cheap  and  —  nasty. 

I  The  marble  chimney-piece  at  first  sight  seems  composed  of 
‘  solid  blocks,  but  we  find  on  examination  that  it  consists  of 
j  thin  slabs  stuck  together,  made  by  the  hundred,  all  from 
i  the  same  bad  design. 

i  Such  are  generally  the  only  kind  of  houses  to  he  had, 

;  and  people  must  either  take  them  or  want.  The  evil  arises 
I  partly  from  the  prevalent  system  of  short  building  leases, 

I  which  tempts  builders  to  construct  the  houses  so  that  they 
'  shall  be  worth  nothing  to  the  ground  landlord  when  they 
!  revert  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  In  Scotland  the 
!  system  of  perpetual  ground-rents  makes  it  possible  for  a 
j  man  to  get  a  site  for  building  with  a  tenure  as  good  as  a 
i  freehold  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  motive  for  bad  work,  a  more 
substantial  mode  of  construction  prevails.  The  London 
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bailden  are  probably  not  wholly  to  blame.  They  build 
the  kind  of  houses  which  they  think  will  let  best.  People 
ao  doubt  prefer  a  house  covered  with  vulgar  ornament, 
think  it  finer,  and  are  willing  to  give  a  higher  rent  for  it. 
Xhe  remedy  lies  with  people  themselves.  Let  the  builders 
once  understand  that  we  refuse  to  have  our  lives  made  un¬ 
comfortable  in  order  that  the  CTOund  landlord  may  get  back 
a  bad  house  at  the  end  of  the  Tease,  and  some  of  them  might 
tee  it  their  interest  to  bring  better  ones  into  the  market. 

To  obtain  this  result  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  con¬ 
tent  to  pay  higher  rents,  which  implies  higher  rates  and 
taxes.  A  good  house  is  worth  paying  for.  A  century  ago 
people  lived  in  better  houses,  according  to  their  means, 
than  they  do  now.  The  houses  had  larger  rooms,  were 
better  built,  and  more  tastefully  finished.  In  some  houses 
in  the  older  squares  of  London,  the  doors  are  of  solid  ma¬ 
hogany,  the  stairs  of  oak,  the  ceilings  divided  into  panels 
by'rich  mouldings,  or  covered  with  a  delicate  tracery  of  or¬ 
nament  ;  or  filled  in  with  a  great  painting,  excellent  in 
point  of  art  (though  in  position  out  of  place),  of  which  the 
gilded  cornice  forms  the  frame.  The  marble  chimney- 
pieces  were  designed  for  their  place,  and  were  often  ex¬ 
quisitely  carved  by  men  who  would  have  been  fitted  to  take 
good  rank  as  sculptors. 

All  this  must  have  cost  money,  but  people  made  up  for  it 
by  living  more  plainly.  And  there  is  surely  something  in¬ 
congruous  in  our  giving  dinners  of  innumerable  courses, 
with  endless  varieties  of  fine  wines,  in  hot  little  dining¬ 
rooms,  which  are  mean  in  architecture,  and  vulgar  in  dec¬ 
oration. 

It  is  not  our  lack  of  wealth  which  makes  modern  houses 
so  inferior  to  old  ones ;  for  the  country  grows  richer  daily. 
Their  tlimsy  construction  is  due  partly  to  a  bad  system  of 
land  tenure,  but  more  to  the  desire  of  having  things  cheap, 
even  at  the  risk  of  their  being  bad.  But  this  will  hardly 
account  for  the  bad  art  prevalent  in  most  houses.  Even 
those  in  the  most  fashionable  situations,  built  for  people  of 
unbounded  wealth,  have  often  stucco  fronts;  and,  even 
when  houses  are  faced  with  stone  and  sumptuously  built, 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  designing  the  ornament  for 
each  is  saved,  as  in  some  such  recently  erected,  where  the 
same  elaborate  doorway  is  repeated  fifty  times  over  in  the 
same  row.  It  would  be  about  as  sensible  to  ornament  a 
room  with  a  dozen  engravings  of  the  same  picture  or  copies 
of  the  same  statue.  This  only  shows  that  people,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  talk  about  art,  do  not  really  care  for  it. 

For  criticism  and  talk,  or  even  visiting  picture  exhibi¬ 
tions  is,  after  all,  of  little  avail  in  producing  a  knowledge 
of  art  in  houses  and  in  furniture  and  common  killings, 
among  those  who  live  amid  the  ugliness  of  our  towns. 
The  sense  of  beauty  is  corrupted  ;  as  it  would  be  in  music 
if  we  heard  nothing  but  grind-organs  and  street  bands. 
People  become  unconscious  of  the  ugliness,  or  if,  perceiv¬ 
ing  and  hating  it,  they  attempt  reform,  their  efforts  are 
apt  to  be  wild  and  spasmodic,  and  wrongly  directed.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  when  they  attempt  color  about  their 
houses  they  should  run  into  reaction  against  the  dinginess 
around  them,  painting  their  rooms  in  bright  harsh  colors  ; 
and,  for  the  flower-boxes  in  their  windows,  or  in  the  paper 
covers  with  which  they  conceal  the  flower-pots  in  their 
rooms,  using  colors  of  such  vividness  as  destroys  the  tints 
of  the  flowers  and  makes  the  leaves  of  the  plants  look 
black. 

It  seems  a  pity  that,  with  all  our  wealth,  we  should  not 
know  better  how  to  spend  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to  suggest 
a  remedy  for  this  state  of  matters.  If  people,  when  build¬ 
ing,  furnishing,  and  decorating  their  houses,  woulil  follow 
in  faith  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  a  true  sense  of 
wlor  and  form,  as  applied  to  these  arts,  something  might 
be  done.  And  such  men  exist,  and  would  take  to  the 
work  if  there  were  but  a  demand  for  it ;  so  that,  in  time, 
by  having  truer  art  round  us,  a  better  taste  might  be  culti¬ 
vated.  ® 

But,  from  the  causes  above  stated,  the  public  prefer  bad 
work,  and  they  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  it.  Even  when 
Mnseious  of  their  ignorance,  and  desirous  of  learning 
better  things,  they  don’t  know  whom  to  follow.  There  is 


I  no  lack  of  clever  experts,  but  they  counsel  dififerent  things. 

]  To  advise  the  following  of  any  of  them  might  merely  add 
to  the  confusion,  and  make  people  surround  themselves 
with  art  unsuitable  to  them,  which  might  please  them  for 
a  little  as  a  new  sensation,  but  the  gravitating  force  of  the 
common  influences  around  would  soon  make  the  pendulum 
swing  back  to  its  old  position. 

The  Gothic  revival  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  men  of 
taste  began  it.  It  received  the  support  of  the  clergy.  The 
nonconformist  bodies  followed  suit  in  the  style  of  their 
chapels,  and  sometimes  the  style  was  adopted  for  houses, 
banks,  and  warehouses.  But  it  was  seldom  carried  out 
fully.  The  windows  were  filled  with  great  sheets  of  plate 
glass  wholly  unsuited  to  the  style;  the  doors  and  other 
internal  fittings  were  often  the  same  as  in  common  houses ; 
pointed  windows  were  found  an  inconvenient  form  for 
shutters  and  window  blinds,  and  any  furniture  except  such 
as  was  made  purposely,  at  a  ruinous  expense,  was  out  of 
keeping  with  the  architecture ;  while  the  adoption  of 
Gothic  by  builders  who  did  not  understand  it,  for  rows  of 
common  dwellings  and  even  public-houses,  has  furnished 
a  proof  that  vulgarity  and  absurdity  can  be  exhibited  in 
I  this  style  even  more  readily  than  in  the  old  one. 

Any  improvement  in  our  domestic  architecture,  to  be 
lasting,  and  to  possess  the  power  of  development,  should 
not  necessitate  too  great  a  change  in  our  ideas  and  habits 
of  life.  It  should  not  bo  a  revolution  and  a  violent  break¬ 
ing-in  on  our  traditions,  but  an  improvement,  merely,  in 
the  things  that  we  have  been  used  to. 

To  improve  satisfactorily  in  this  way  is  really  more 
difficult  than  to  attempt  something  new  and  strange.  As 
to  the  last,  people  have  no  criterion  by  which  they  can 
judge  of  its  excellence  ;  but,  every  one  being  used  to  the 
common  style  and  understanding  it,  is  so  far  a  competent 
critic,  and  is  able  to  condemn  falsity  and  extravagance 
which  might  pass  unnoticed  in  a  thing  that  one  h  ignorant 
of.  But  for  this  very  reason  the  result  is  more  likely  to 
be  satisfactory  in  the  end. 

As  regards  the  plan  of  our  houses,  no  fundamental 
change  is  practicable,  unless  we  adopt,  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  do,  the  French  system  of  making  each  story  a 
separate  house.  There  is,  however,  room  for  improvement 
in  the  minor  arrangements  and  lighting  of  the  rooms. 

Any  style  of  architecture  in  which  ordinary  square¬ 
headed  sash  windows  are  unsuitable, — though  it  may 
please  at  first  by  its  novelty,  and  when  treated  by  men 
who  have  made  it  a  special  study  may  produce  in  isolated 
cases  very  satisfactory  results,  —  will  never  be  generally 
!  adopted  ;  while  attempts  to  copy  it  by  builders  and  archi¬ 
tects  who  do  not  understand  it,  are  certain  to  disgust  all 
but  the  ignorant. 

Our  common  style,  such  as  ordinary  builders  attempt 
to  carry  out,  is  capable,  without  any  fundamental  altera¬ 
tion,  of  giving  us  all  the  best  characteristics  of  domestic 
architecture,  —  solidity  and  dignity,  refinement,  and 
beauty,  and  the  feeling  of  homely  comfort.  That  it  usually 
fails  in  doing  so  arises  not  from  faults  inherent  in  it,  but 
because  these  (|ualities  are  not  appreciated  by  those  who 
i  work  in  it.  They  prefer,  and  those  for  whom  they  build 
i  are  willing  to  endure,  cheap  display  and  vulgar  preten¬ 
tiousness. 

I  When  the  old  styles  were  in  vogue,  people  were  un¬ 
consciously  better  educated  in  art  by  seeing  only  good  art 
I  round  them  ;  and  they  were  further  restrained  from  error 
by  the  laws  which  the  custom  of  the  time  enforced;  just 
as  a  man  in  the  present  day  may  avoid  offences  against 
good  manners  by  conforming  to  those  of  the  society  in 
which  be  has  been  brought  up. 

It  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  objection  to  any  improve¬ 
ments  in  our  architecture  that  they  are  a  revival  of  old  fea¬ 
tures.  To  give  greater  solidity  to  the  external  ornament 
of  our  houses,  we  need  not  refuse  to  reproduce,  in  place  of 
our  “  compo  ”  ornaments,  the  red  margins  round  the  win¬ 
dows  and  the  cornices  of  cut  and  moulded  bricks  common 
in  the  old  houses  of  Queen  Anne’s  time  ;  or,  should  we 
like  them,  the  quaint  curved  gables  of  the  Jacobean  style  ; 
or,  if  we  prefer  opening  casements  instead  of  the  usual 
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hunt;  sashei,  large  windows  may  be  divided  by  stone 
muliions  and  transoms.  They  are  not  pure  architecture,  it 
is  true;  but  they  ma^  not,  on  that  account,  be  unsuitable 
for  domestic  work.  The  evil  of  the  present  state  of  the 
art  has  mainly  arisen  from  the  absurd  notion  which 
insisted  that  only  the  features  of  classic  temples  were  to 
be  used  in  house  architecture 

It  is  possible  that,  in  its  salient  features,  all  the  changes 
possible  in  architecture  may  have  been  already  rung.  In 
any  case  the  common  cry  for  a  new  style  is  foolish.  If  it 
is  to  be  produced,  it  can  only  be  by  adopting  such  changes 
as  the  requirements  of  comfort  and  beauty  demand  ;  and, 
in  doing  this,  there  is  no  more  harm  in  reviving  old  fea¬ 
tures  than  in  Mr.  Tennyson  enriching  our  modern  lan¬ 
guage  by  the  revival  of  old  words. 

To  sweep  away  all  old  customs  and  habits  and  start 
afresh  untrammelled,  guided  only  by  reason  and  our  sense 
of  right,  is  not  a  course  which  in  human  affairs  has  hith¬ 
erto  [>roved  successful.  The  French  tried  it  in  politics  with 
the  result,  as  we  English  think,  of  destroying  their  power 
of  judging  in  political  matters,  of  splitting  up  the  country 
into  irreconcilable  parties,  each  with  a  system  of  opinions 
logically  consistent,  but  the  general  result  being  only  hope¬ 
less  incongruity  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand  the  French  have  never  broken  away  from 
tradition  in  art.  Though  their  architecture  was  affected 
by  Greek  influences  during  the  First  Empire,  and  is  being 
aflected  by  early  renaissance  now,  the  mass  of  rules  and 
traditions  in  it,  and  in  the  arts  which  minister  to  it,  has 
not  altered,  and  consequently  there  is  harmony  throughout 
all  the  decoration  as  well  as  the  furniture  of  every  French 
house. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  in  politics  wiped  the 
slate  clean  and  attempted  to  compose  a  new  constitution. 
We  prefer  the  system  of  natural  growth,  and  though  wo 
grumble,  as  ’tis  our  nature  to,  at  the  old  constitution,  and 
find  fault  with  it,  we  do  so  as  to  an  old  friend,  whom  we 
are  familiar  enough  to  take  liberties  with,  but  would  never 
think  of  parting  from. 

In  art  matters,  however,  our  prophets  have  been  coun¬ 
selling  a  total  abandonment  of  old  methods,  and,  so  far 
as  they  have  succeeded,  the  result  is  the  same  as  in  French 
politics,  hopeless  incongruity.  In  architecture,  furnishing 
and  decoration,  an  English  house  is  divided  against  itself, 
and  cannot  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  architecture 
may  perhaps  be  designed  all  in  keeping,  but  the  painter 
ukes  his  own  way,  and  makes  the  decoration  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  it,  while  the  upholsterer  fills  it  with  furniture 
which  fits  in  with  neither. 

I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  any  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  our  house  architecture  by  adopting  such  a  style  as 
Gothic,  which,  notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  introduce 
it,  is  still  strange  and  foreign  to  us,  can  only  pro<luce  con¬ 
fusion  and  failure  ;  and  that  it  would  be  wiser,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  a  change  for  the  better,  to  take  the  old  familiar  style 
with  its  square-headed  sash-windows  as  a  basis  to  work 
on. 

In  it,  as  well  as  in  Gothic,  we  may  liave  convenience  in 
planning,  solidity  in  construction,  and  both  good  color  and 
good  art.  And  we  have  wealth  enough  fo  get  all  these  if 
we  only  had  the  eyes  to  see  them  and  the  hearts  to  care 
for  them.  But  wealth  alone  will  not  give  us  good  archi¬ 
tecture  any  more  than  it  will  give  us  learning.  What  we 
want  is  not  a  new  style,  but  hotter  taste  and  greater  care 
in  carrying  out  the  common  vernacular  style  that  we 
have. 

To  abolish  architects  and  leave  builders  to  their  own 
devices  will  not  help  up  to  this.  If  our  architecture  is  to 
be  changed  for  the  better,  it  must  be  by  men  who  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  art,- who  know 
what  has  been  done  in  it,  and  will  not  mistake  their  own 
crude  ideas  for  new  discoveries ;  and  it  must  be  by  men 
who  can  produce  examples  of  houses,  suited  to  our  habits 
of  life  and  thought,  convenient  in  arrangement  and  good 
in  point  of  art,  and  which  builders  might  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  and  re]>ru<luce,  for  common  use,  without  hopeless 
failure. 


MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  THINGS. 

Thkrr  is  no  more  generally  accepted  maxim  amonoa 
writers  of  sermons  and  moral  essays  than  that  which  pi^ 
scribes  the  duty  of  making  the  best  of  things.  In  one  fora 
or  another  it  contains  the  pith  of  the  consolation  genendli 
offered  to  us  when  suffering  under  any  calamity.  You  hire 
lost  one  of  your  dearest  friends ;  you  are  exhorted  to  rs 
member  that  if  he  had  lived  longer  he  would  have  sufered 
many  more  pangs;  that  if  he  had  lived  at  Timbuctoo  voi 
would  never  have  had  the  advantage  of  his  accpiaintance 
and  that  if  you  had  not  paid  him  some  proper  atteniioy 
you  would  now  have  been  bitterly  reproaching  yourself,  k 
short,  you  are  invited  to  send  forth  your  imagination  into 
the  Itoundless  regions  of  the  might  have  been,  and  to  uh 
comfort  in  reflecting  that  beneath  the  actual  abyss  into 
which  you  have  fallen  yawns  another  coneeivable  abvsoof 
which  you  have  been  lucky  enough  to  stop  short,  t'roni 
the  most  serious  down  to  the  most  insignificant  troubles  of 
life  the  same  kind  of  soothing  ointment  is  applied  tomen'i 
spiritual  wounds.  You  have  lost  a  fortune  —  rejoice  tbit 
you  have  a  pittance  left  to  keep  you  out  of  the  workbou»; 
you  are  suff  ering  from  toothache  —  be  thankful  that  von 
have  not  also  a  pain  in  your  stomach ;  a  steady  rain  sets  in 
just  as  you  are  about  to  take  a  holiday  —  congratulite 
yourself  upon  possessing  an  umbrella,  and  think  of  the 
beautiful  lights  and  shades  which  might  have  been  one  mo 
notonous  breadth  of  sunshine. 

Everybody  must  have  suffered  at  times  under  well-meut 
exhortations  of  this  kind,  whose  conventional  nature  is  io- 
deed  more  or  less  carefully  hidden,  but  whose  substance  is 
formed  out  of  these  old  commonplaces.  The  general  foo 
mula  is  painfully  simple.  However  much  you  are  sufferinj 
the  boundless  fertility  of  human  imagination  will  always 
enable  you  to  picture  some  additional  aggravation ;  it  cid 
hardly  be  said  of  anybody  that  all  the  avenues  by  vhicb 
pain  can  approach  him  are  so  thronged  that  there  is  not 
room  for  some  additional  grief  to  force  an  entrance;  and 
till  that  happens  there  is  always  room  for  ap[>lying  tkis 
wearisome  comfort.  There  are  people  who.  if  they  saw  a 
man  being  broken  on  the  wheel,  would  remark  to  him  that 
at  any  rate  he  had  fine  weather  for  the  purpose. 

Now  to  the  unregenerate  human  being  nothing  is  more 
vexatious  than  this  mode  of  consolation.  As  a  general 
rule,  all  comforters  have  been  officious  and  disaweable 
people  since  the  days  of  Job.  The  difference  between 
comforting  a  sufferer  and  triumphing  over  his  misfortunes 
is  occAionally  imperceptible,  and  when  the  triumph  taka 
the  form  of  bombardment  with  moral  platitudes  it  is 
specially  offensive.  The  sophistry,  moreover,  is  in  this 
ca-xe  so  transparent  that  one  feels  that  one’s  intellect  is  in¬ 
sulted  at  the  same  time  that  one’s  moral  character  is  de¬ 
preciated.  The  statement  that  “  things  might  have  been 
worse  ”  is  as  universally  applicable,  and  therefore  has  as 
little  special  application  in  any  given  case,  as  the  statement 
that  two  and  two  snake  four.  “  Things  might  have  been 
worse,”  said  the  man  in  a  wise  old  popular  legend,  as  the 
devil  was  carrying  him  off  to  hell.  “  How  soV  ’’  asks  his 
acquaintance.  “  Why,  the  devil,”  he  answers,  ”  might  hare 
tnade  me  carry  hisn.”  Fortun.'ite,  indeed,  is  the  perwn 
who  has  not  been  irritsited  by  friesids  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  this  consistent  optimism,  and  who  take  credit  to  them- 
selves  for  so  acting  as  though  it  were  an  indisputable  proof 
of  virtue. 

Of  all  the  companions  who  ever  drove  an  innocent  man 
to  the  verge  of  distraction,  probably  Mark  Tapley  must 
have  been  the  most  intolerably  offensive.  He  was  ol  course 
a  hollow  impostor,  though  Dickens  never  found  him  out; 
for  a  man  of  genuine  cheerfulness  does  not  insist  upon  tell¬ 
ing  the  world  and  himself  that  he  is  “jolly  ”  every  five 
minutes;  but,  apart  from  the  question  of  sincerity,  such s 
walking  platitude,  dashing  his  wretched  little  bit  ol  mir 
rality  in  your  face  whenever  you  were  out  of  spirits,  would 
have  justified  his  summary  assassination  —  speaking  ol 
course  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Western  Sisttt 
Mark  Tapley,  unfortunately',  has  become  the  prophet  of  » 
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jopulnr  scliool.  The  fondness  of  his  creator  for  him  proves 
Dickens  took  him  to  be  really  an  admirable  type  of 
cbsrscter  :  and  aceordinorly  he  set  to  work  proving  in  a 
bnndred  different  ways  that  we  ought  to  make  the  best  of 
tbinzS)  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  the  world,  and,  so  far 
18  our’own  life  is  concerned,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  full 
of  dark  shadows  and  ominous  forebodings. 

Although  this  school  has  fortunately  declined  in  favor, 
its  favorite  dogma  still  retains  a  wide  popularity,  and  few 
maxims  are  more  irritating  when  retailed  for  private  con- 
lumption,  or  more  mischievous  in  their  bearing  upon  pub¬ 
lic  anairs.  For  the  doctrine  practically  comes  to  this,  that 
we  are  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  inevitable  hanlsbips  of 
life  not  by  accommodating  ourselves  to  them  as  well  as  we 
can,  but  by  making  Irelieve  that  they  do  not  exist.  It  is 
well  and  right  that  human  beings  should  retain  as  much 
cheerfulness  as  is  compatible  with  the  possession  of  any¬ 
thin"  like  a  soul.  A  thinking  man  cannot  go  through  the 
battfe  of  life  in  a  state  ot  rollicking  exhilaration,  but  to  get 
what  happiness  we  can  is  plainly  desirable.  Everybody 
haato  make  up  his  mind,  after  a  few  years  of  experience, 
how  be  will  aim  at  this  end  ;  and  that  man  certainly  makes 
the  wisest  choice  whose  provision  for  life  includes  the 
smallest  amount  of  illusions.  Most  people  arrange  matters 
so  as  to  put  up  with  evils  that  might  be  remedied,  and  to 
attempt  to  meet  the  irremediable  by  blandly  ignoring  them. 
They  run  up  a  veil  which  serves  pretty  well  for  a  time,  and 
enables  them  to  denounce  as  a  cynic  everybo<ly  who  likes 
to  look  things  in  the  face,  but  which  of  course  disappears 
just  when  it  is  really  wanted. 

There  was  a  time,  as  we  know,  when  the  doctrine  was 
adopted  by  the  philosophers,  who  undertook  to  prove  mathe¬ 
matically  that  “  whatever  is  is  right.”  They  certainly  did 
not  succeed  more  than  other  philosophers  in  practically 
conifurling  mankind ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  world  has  not 
much  missed  poor  Pangloss  and  the  school  he  represented. 
When  Pope  tried  to  expound  the  same  theory  in  verse,  it 
took  all  the  poetry’  out  of  his  sparkling  couplets.  The  es¬ 
sential  discord  showed  itself  when  it  was  attempted  to  set 
the  theory  to  music.  A  poet  may  be  rapt  into  ecsta.sy  by 
contemplating  the  beauties  of  the  universe,  or  be  plunged 
into  despair  at  the  horrors  around  him  ;  but  this  placid 
optimism,  which,  without  explicitly  denying  the  existence 
of  evil,  proved  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  was  very  much 
the  same  thing  as  good,  was  totally  alien  to  any  true  poeti¬ 
cal  mood.  With  tlie  decay  of  the  old  schools  both  of  poetry 
and  metaphysics,  this  quiet  fashion  of  skimming  over  the 
great  problems  of  the  universe  went  out  of  fasliion.  We 
are  living  in  times  when  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  is  far  too 
great  for  any  such  flimsy  armor  of  optimism.  But  the  doc¬ 
trine,  though  it  is  no  longer  current  in  the  higher  intel¬ 
lectual  spheres,  is  as  popular  as  ever  at  a  lower  altitude. 
We  need  not  remark  here  upon  the  grave  mischiefs  which 
arc  worked  by  it  in  the  sphere  of  jmlitics  or  commerce. 
The  evil  results  of  saying  peace  when  there  is  no  peace  arc 
pretty  generally  recognizetl  in  theory.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  we  are  content  to  put  out  of  view  the  annoyances 
which  it  causes  in  private  life. 

The  propensity  to  make  the  best  of  things  is  generally 
found  in  combination  with  those  smaller  virtues  which  are 
more  annoy  ing  to  one’s  neighbors  than  most  vices.  The 
man  who  rises  at  five  every  morning,  who  always  tics  up 
his  letters  with  red  tape,  and  who  is  convinced  of  the  great 
truth  that  it  is  better  to  be  half  an  hour  too  early  than  half 
a  minute  too  late,  is  frequently  given  to  making  the  best  of 
things.  Tlie  duty  of  doing  so  is  a  moral  maxim  just  big 
Mough  for  iiim  to  understand.  He  probably  reflects  upon 
it  in  the  early  morning  at  the  time  when  Ids  cold  batli  is 
bringing  out  that  glow,  physical  and  moral,  which  makes 
^  him  an  ollcnee  to  ail  weaker  vessels  during  llic  rest  of  the 
:  day.  The  ruddy  jovial  person  who  gets  himself  up  after 
tlm  country  gentleman  tyjte,  or  the  more  unctuous  variety 
of  popular  preacher,  is  apt  to  be  pcrsj)iring  this  doetrine  at 
every  pore.  It.  is  a  pleasure  to  him  to  meet  somebody  in 
i  dWress  upon  whom  he  may’  discharge  boisterous  comfort 
;  through  his  favorite  aphorism,  as  a  fire-engine  sends  cold 
water  through  a  hose.  If  he  acquires  some  dim  conscious- 
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ness  of  the  fact  that  Ids  kind  exhortations  sound  like  a  bit¬ 
ter  mockery  to  his  victims,  it  only  increases  his  sense  of 
virtue.  They  cannot  comfort  themselves  under  the  loss  of 
a  wife  by  the  refleeiion  that  they  still  have  several  first 
coudns,  and  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  handsome  monu¬ 
ment.  That  only  proves  that  they  have  not  studied  so  well 
as  he  the  great  art  of  properly  directing  their  sentiments. 
For  of  course  he  will  deny  in  the  most  pathetic  manner 
that  he  would  ever  advise  anything  like  self-deceit.  He 
does  not  avowedly  ask  a  suflerer  to  profess  that  a  toothache 
is  rather  a  pleasant  distraction  than  otherwise  ;  he  only 
recommends  him  to  fix  his  attention  upon  his  great  toe  or 
some  other  remote  part  of  his  body  which  may  appear  to  be 
enjoying  good  health. 

And,  in  fact,  there  are  some  people  so  enviably  consti¬ 
tuted  that  a  small  pleasant  object  elevates  them  more  than 
a  great  unpleasant  object  depresses  tliem.  They  are  peo¬ 
ple,  so  to  speak,  of  small  specific  gravity,  who  cannot  be 
submerged  witliout  a  hcixvy  burden  of  melancholy.  The 
person  who  makes  the  best  of  things  profes.ses  to  be  of  this 
teniperainent.  It  is  not,  he  would  have  you  believe,  that  he 
docs  not  sympathize  with  grief,  but  that  ids  constitutional 
buoyancy  makes  sympathy  in  him  compatible  with  exhila¬ 
ration  ;  be  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  evils,  but  the 
smallest  grain  of  good  makes  him  happy,  just  as  half  a  glass 
of  wine  makes  some  men  drunk.  There  are,  we  say,  such 
people  as  these  —  men,  if  we  may  coin  a  word,  easily  in- 
to.xicablc.  But  we  are  inclined,  as  a  rule,  to  a  vehement 
suspicion  in  both  cases.  The  man  who  is  upset  by  the  first 
gliiss  has  generally  had  a  certain  number  of  glasses  before 
the  first;  and  the  man  who  makes  the  best  of  things  is 
generally  lielped  to  be  serene  either  by  the  absence  of 
strong  leeling  or  by  the  want  of  courage  to  look  at  the 
worst. 

There  are  of  course  a  great  many  people  who  can  make 
the  best  of  their  friends’  misfortunes  with  surprising  equa¬ 
nimity  ;  but  even  a  personal  calamity,  such  as  pecuniary 
ruin,  often  finds  a  man  of  this  sort  making  the  best  of  it. 
Before  admiring  we  ought  to  know  whether  such  calmness 
really  indicates  courage ;  it  may  signify  just  the  reverse. 
A  man  who  has  never  dared  fairly  to  look  into  the  state  of 
his  own  afi'airs,  and  has  thus  got  out  of  his  depth  without 
knowing  it,  is  just  the  man  to  be  cheerful,  because  he  still 
does  not  look  into  the  future,  but  calculates  that  on  the 
whole  his  friends  cannot  still  let  him  starve.  To  have  a 
noble  disregard  for  prudential  considerations,  to  marry,  for 
example,  on  general  piineiplcs,  and  trust  to  your  children 
being  brought  up  by  an  enlightened  public,  is  indeed 
generally  regarded  as  a  noble  action  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
tlie  legitimate  consequence  of  making  the  best  ofithings. 
Economists,  however,  have  expressed  some  doubt  whether 
such  actions  are  beneficial  either  to  the  actor  or  to  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  we  are  quite  certain  that  they  are  anything  but  bene¬ 
ficial  to  his  neighbors. 


MARK  TWAIN. 

Mark  Twain’s  lecture  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
on  tlie  Sindwich  Islands  will  remind  many  of  us  of  the  in¬ 
imitable  lecture  delivered  by  Artemas  Ward  some  six  years 
ago  at  tin;  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  his  adventures 
among  the  Mormons  and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  the  two  Amer¬ 
ican  humorists  resemble  each  other  in  the  complete  reti¬ 
cence  and  apiiarently  straightforward  simplicity  of  manner 
witli  which  they  make  tlieir  liuinorous  points.  Mark  Twain 
himself  even  carries  this  nonchalance  to  excess.  He  hur¬ 
ries  over  some  few  of  his  points  with  so  little  emphasis  or 
significance  of  air  that  tliey  are  lost  upon  the  audience,  who 
did  not  catcli  his  joke  at  all,  fur  instance,  when  tlie  present 
writer  was  in  attendance,  about  “  the  long,  green  swell  of 
the  P.icifie.” 

But  though  this  perfect  calm  and  assumed  earnestness  of 
manner  is  coininon  to  the  two  humorists,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  much  more  comically  childlike,  much  more  of  serious 
inward  embarrassment  and  bewilderment  at  the  core  of  the 
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humor  of  Artcmaa  Ward  than  in  that  of  Mark  Twain,  who  | 
if  the  easy  man  of  the  world  throughout,  and  whose  humor 
consists  in  the  unconscious,  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  he  | 
habitually  strikes  false  intellectual  notes,  the  steady  sim¬ 
plicity  with  which  he  puts  the  emphasis  of  feeling  in  the 
wrong  place,  with  which  he  classiBes  in  the  most  unassum¬ 
ing  way,  as  families  of  the  same  tribe  of  things,  the  most 
irreconcilable  common  nouns,  and  so  glides  into  sarcasm  or 
caricature,  while  seeming  to  pursue,  without  looking  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  For  instance, 
he  began  on  one  of  the  evenings  with  referring  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  he  had  not  been  well  heard  throughout  the  hall, 
and  threw  a  tone  of  high  moral  ardor  and  resolve  into  his 
promise  to  make  himself  adequately  heard,  which,  delivered 
as  it  was,  with  the  utmost  immobility  and  gravity  of  de¬ 
meanor,  was  irresistibly  humorous.  And  then  he  glided  off 
into  a  candid  avowal  of  his  wish  to  gratify  the  violent  tem¬ 
porary  and  momentarv  hunger  for  information  about  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  with  as  serious  an  air  as  if  the  fame  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  was  really  in  every  mouth,  and  anx¬ 
iety  about  them  the  ruling  passion  of  every  heart. 

llie  humor  in  all  this  was  the  anxious  travesty  of  the 
intellectual  assumptions  of  the  easy  man  of  the  world  which 
it  suggested.  The  ease  and  frankness  of  the  speaker  im¬ 
pressed  you  with  his  complete  command  of  all  the  social 
currents  of  the  day ;  and  then  the  oddity  of  the  false  notes, 
touched  so  easily  and  in  such  apparent  good  faith  —  the  vir¬ 
tuous  ardor  about  making  himself  heard  ;  the  resolve  either 
to  appease  or  to  stimulate  to  a  still  higher  level  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  the  assumed  thirst  for  knowledge  about  the  Sandwich 
Isles  —  became  in  the  highest  degree  grotesque.  It  was 
the  same  when  he  confessed  casually  to  the  audience  the 
kind  of  problem  which  had  exercised  his  mind  most  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  subject ;  and  bis  belief  that  it  belonged  to 
that  region  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable  which  it  is  the 
mere  knight-errantry  of  reason  to  attempt  to  explore.  This 
problem  was  “  why  the  Sandwich  Islands  should  have  been 
put  away  out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,”  — 
a  point  which  he  declared  to  be  not  really  “  open  to  criti¬ 
cism,”  so  that  it  would  not  be  “  graceful  to  dwell  upon  it.” 

This  specimen  of  the  kind  of  transcendental  difficulty  by 
which  he  was  haunted,  and  of  the  moral  extinguisher  which 
he  put  upon  it,  carried  on  the  ludicrous  conception  sug¬ 
gested,  of  a  man  of  the  world  with  a  strange  topsy-turvincss 
in  his  intellectual  constitution ;  and  the  same  notion  ran 
through  a  good  part  of  the  lecture,  so  far  at  least  as  it  was 
humorous,  the  defect  in  it  as  a  work  of  art  being  that 
several  portions,  —  the  descriptive  portions,  for  instance, 
which  were  very  vigorous  and  graphic,  —  had  no  relation 
to  this  main  thread  of  humor,  being  in  fact  terse  and  imagi¬ 
native  descriptions  of  the  scenery  such  as  any  man  with  a 
keen  eye  and  a  good  oratorical  faculty  might  draw. 

Even  the  humorous  features  of  the  lecture  were  not  all 
of  the  same  type.  There  was  some  good  mimicry  and 
anecdote,  and  not  a  little  rather  commonplace  fun  at  the 
expense  of  native  manners  and  the  old  cannibalism,  such  as  | 
the  remark  that  the  Kanaka  men,  not  being  “  proud,”  used  , 
to  wear  nothing  but  “  a  smile,  or  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or  any  | 
little  thing  like  that ;  ”  or  the  story  about  the  cannibal  I 
Kanaka  who  wanted  to  try  “how  Europeans  would  go  with 
onions,”  and  who,  after  eating  the  tough  captain  of  a 
whaler,  died  of  “  the  crime  on  his  conscience  and  the  whaler  | 
on  his  stomach.”  In  fact  the  commoner  humor  that  consists  \ 
in  happy  extravagance  was  no  insignificant  part  of  the  fun  i 
of  the  lecture,  —  in  that  showing  its  inferiority  to  Artemas 
Ward’s,  whose  humor  was  everywhere  penetrated  with  a  : 
moral  coherence  which  very  much  set  off  its  intellectual 
incoherence. 

Again,  some  humorous  touches  of  Mark  Twain’s  were  I 
mere  epigrammatic  applications  of  strong  sense  to  the  facts 
of  savage  life,  as  when  he  said  that  by  the  help  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  the  Kanakas  had  been  more  completely  and  uni¬ 
versally  educated  than  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  that  “  if  only  the  Europeans  could  have  augmented  the 
native  capacity,  they  would  have  made  that  people  perfect ;  ” 
and  as  when  —  that  augmentation  of  capacity  Wing  as¬ 
sumed  as  impossible  —  he  spoke,  with  more  logical  con¬ 


sistency  than  appeared  on  the  surface,  of  the  blessintrg  of 
European  influence  to  the  Kanakas  as  having  consisted  in 
“  complicated  diseases,  education,  civilization,  and  all  sorti  j 
of  calamities”  (whereby  their  numbers  had  been  reduced 
I  from  400,000  to  50,000),  and  anticipated  that  Europesna  i 
'  would  “start  a.few  more  seminaries  of  learning  among  the 
natives,  —  and  finish.”  This  sort  of  humor,  it  will  be  per- 
eeived,  is  quite  different  in  kind  from  that  which  consists 
in  playing  the  quaintest  possible  variations  on  the  ordi-  I 
nary  intellectual  and  moral  assumptions  made  by  a  man  of  I 
the  world,  for  it  depends  indeed  on  a  stronger  and  more 
masculine  use  of  those  assumptions  than  ordinary  men  ever 
make.  Some  touches,  too,  of  Mark  Twain’s  were  due  to 
the  well-known  genius  of  the  American  language,  which  I 
invents  such  admirable  vernacular  phrases  for  moral  feel-  ■ 
ings,  and  is  wont  to  express  the  rather  rare  emotion  of  sur¬ 
prise  with  so  much  of  calm  equanimity  as  to  multiply  ten¬ 
fold  the  force  of  the  emotion.  AVhat  could  be  better,  for 
instance,  than  the  adjective  for  native  affections  contained  I 
in  the  following  comment  on  the  generous  liberality  with  * 
which  Kanakas  adopt  mothers,  —  that  if  a  Kanaka’s  affec¬ 
tions  are  “  liberal  and  stretchy,”  he  may  have  at  least  a 
I  hundred  and  fifty  mothers  ?  —  or  than  the  delightful  mat-  ■ 

I  ter-of-factness  of  the  remark  supposed  to  have  been  made  | 

I  by  a  sugar-planter  to  a  Kanaka  who  had  asked  for  three 
I  holidays  in  three  weeks,  for  the  purpose,  on  each  occasion, 
j  of  going  and  burying  a  mother, —  “  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
I  your  stock  of  mothers  holds  out  very  well  ”V  The  humo^  I 
!  ous  impassiveness  in  the  Ameriean  speech  is,  of  course,  I 
I  used  by  Mark  Twain  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

'  For  instance,  after  depreciating  the  dogs  of  the  Hawaiian 
I  Islands  as  a  feeble  breed  whose  only  strong  point  is  their 
I  curly  tails,  he  told  his  audience,  that  a  friend  of  his  as-  I 
!  sured  him  that  if  he  ever  had  one  of  these  dogs  of  his  own,  ' 

'  “  he  should  cut  the  tail  oft’,  and  throw  the  balance  of  the  dog 
away.”  That  calm  treatment  of  the  elements  of  the  dog  as 
j  if  they  were  elements  of  a  pecuniary  transaction,  is  essen- 
I  tially  American,  and  belongs  not  to  the  individual  humor  I 
I  of  ^lark  Twain,  so  much  as  to  the  characteristic  humor  ol 
the  country  from  which  he  comes.  But  the  humor  of  the 
remark  that  you  might  have  all  climates  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  from  a  permanent  average  of  80  degrees  at  the  foot 
I  of  the  mountains,  through  every  intermediate  temperature 
,  as  vou  ascend,  down  to  a  temperfiture  at  the  top  “  so  mis-  I 
!  erably  cold  that  a  man  can't  tell  the  truth,”  was  all  his  own, 

•  and  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  his  curious  power  of  I 
striking,  with  easy  matter-of-fact  simplicity,  a  most  gro-  j 
tesquely  strange  note,  in  the  midst  of  the  calm  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  statements  of  an  ordinary  man  of  the  world.  To 
assume  the  cold  as  taking  effect,  not  on  the  intellect,  but  on 
the  conscience,  is  as  genuine  and  real  a  surprise  as  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  humor  ever  invented  ;  and  when  ^iven  with  that 
perfeet  composure  of  easy  common-sense  with  which  Mark 
Twain  drops  it  out,  it  produces  a  most  telling  effect  on  the 
audience.  On  the  whole,  though  Mark  Twain  cannot  he 
regarded  as  so  remarkable  and  rare  a  humorist  as  Artemas 
Ward,  no  one  with  any  appreciation  of  the  great  originality 
of  American  literature  in  this  direction  will  hear  him  with¬ 
out  thorough,  enjoyment,  and  at  least  some  new  memories 
of  the  kind  which  make  a  man  laugh  suddenly  at  unex- 
fiected  moments,  as  the  flavor  of  a  dry  saying  comes  back 
to  him.  His  higher  humor  is  not  sustained,  but  it  is  eked 
out  with  so  much  skill  of  anecdote,  so  much  command  of 
American  idiom,  and  such  powers  of  mimicry,  as  to  furnish 
an  entertainment  perhaps  even  more  generally  popular 
than  Artemas  Ward’s  inimitable  lectures  themselves. 


CHIVALRY. 

Difkkrent  forms  of  the  same  word  have  often  come, 
not  only  to  bear  quite  different  meanings,  but  to  embody 
I  quite  different  sentiments.  We  do  not  mean  such  mere 
j  accidents  as  that  which  has  happened  to  ewen,  queen,  quean, 
I  expressing,  as  it  does,  both  the  highest  reverence  and  the 
deepest  contempt,  and  not  being  altogether  in  the  primitive 


CHIVALRY. 


nMoing  fr®™  which  it  set  out,  that  of  woman  in  a  purely 
colorless  form,  without  expressing  anything  either  way.  1 
Xhisis  a  case  of  an  accident  within  a  language ;  the  same  ; 
ynd  of  accident  happens  between  two  cognate  languages,  | 
when  a  word,  starting  from  the  same  point  in  the  two,  rises  ' 
in  one  language  and  falls  in  another,  as  in  the  familiar  case 
of  the  English  kniyht  and  the  German  Knecht.  We  are  j 
rnther  thinking  of  cases  in  which  two  words  have  been 
formed  from  the  same  root,  at  different  stages  of  the  same 
l»n»uage,  the  meanings  of  which  still  remain  in  some  de¬ 
cree  connected,  while  the  sentiment  and  train  of  thought 
which  belong  to  the  two  respectively  become  quite  different. 

Thus  chief  lain  and  captain  are  strictly  the  same  word, 
meaning  the  man  who  is  caput  or  chief,  the  literal  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  old  English  heafodman  and  the  modern  Ger¬ 
man  Hauptmann.  Of  these  chief  ain  is  strictly  French, 
formed  according  to  the  regular  laws  by  which  French 
words  are  formed,  while  captain  may  be  called  either  a 
later  formation,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  a  later  impor¬ 
tation,  from  the  Italian  ;  it  belongs  in  either  case  to  a  later 
stage  of  the  language.  Of  the  two  words  it  is  clear  that 
the  older  has  Uie  much  wider  and  more  general  sense, 
while  the  use  of  the  latter  is  much  stricter  and  more 
technical.  Yet  among  technical  military  terms  it  is  plain 
that  captain  is  the  one  which  is  least  technical,  and  is  most 
easily  used  in  a  more  general  sense.  We  can  talk  of  the 
“great  captain”  of  the  age,  but  we  cannot  talk  of  the 
“great  colonel  ”  or  the  ”  great  major;  ”  that  is  to  say,  while 
the  word  colonel  is  a  purely  military  word  invented  for 
purely  military  purposes,  and  which  has  none  but  a  purely 
technical  military  meaning,  captain  is  a  term  of  general 
meaning,  which  has  settled  down  into  a  special  technical 
use. 

But  the  kind  of  difference  which  we  mean  comes  out 
most  strongly  in  the  two  forms  chivalry  and  cavalry.  Each 
alike  in  its  natural  meaning  implies  riding  on  a  horse,  and 
nothing  more.  Chivalry  is  the  natural  French  word,  formed 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  French  language,  while  cavalry 
is  the  later  form,  analogous  to  captain  as  opposed  to  chief¬ 
tain.  The  beast  from  which  both  words  are  formeil,  the 
caballus,  who  in  later  Latin  turned  out  what  had  once  been 
the  nobler  equun,  shows  himself  in  the  one  word  in  his 
French  form  and  in  the  other  in  his  Italian  form.  But 
the  difference  of  meaning  in  the  two  words  chivalry  and 
cavalry  has  become  yet  wider  than  the  difference  between 
chieftain  and  captain.  One  has  come  to  express  merely  the 
fact,  while  the  other  expresses  the  sentiment.  Cavalry 
expresses  simply  the  fact  of  riding  horses  for  purposes  of 
war,  while  chivalry  has  come  to  mean  a  certain  state  of 
mind  which  was  once  held  to  (be  the  special  attribute  of 
those  who  rode  horses  for  purposes  of  war.  But  it  is  not 
merely  that  one  word  expresses  the  fact  and  the  other  the 
sentiment ;  the  parting  off  of  meanings  has  gone  much 
further  than  this.  In  the  one  word  it  is  not  merely  that  it 
expresses  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  fact.  The  notion  of 
the  sentiment  has  grown  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  fact  is 
altogether  forgotten.  When  people  talk  about  chivalry, 
chivalrous  actions,  and  the  like,  they  no  longer  think  about 
horses.  The  word  has  got  a  meaning  in  which  the  horse  | 
is  altogether  forgotten.  A  chivalrous  action  is  in  strict¬ 
ness  an  action  becoming  one  who  rides  on  a  horse,  but  in  I 
modern  language  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  chivalrous  ac¬ 
tion  might  be  done  by  a  man  who  is  always  in  the  habit  of 
walking  on  foot. 

Etymologically  the  word  chivalrous  could  not  be  so  strictly 
translated  into  English  as  by  the  word  horsey,  but  it  is 
plainly  apparent  that  the  two  words  have  quite  different 
meanings.  Horsey  of  course  is  hardly  a  legitimate  word  at 
sll;  but  it  is  a  word  which  has  been  called  into  being,  and 
its  meaning  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  the  meaning  of 
other  words  formed  from  other  names  of  the  same  beast. 
Horsey,  like  chivalrous,  expresses  not  a  mere  fact,  but  a 
sentiment,  only  the  two  sentiments  are  not  the  same.  If 
we  say  that,  a  man  is  in  the  cavalry,  we  simply  express  the 
fsct  that  his  military  duties  cause  him  to  ride  on  a  horse; 
he  may  be  chivalrous,  or  he  may  be  horsey,  but  the  fact 
of  his  serving  in  the  cavalry  does  not  prove  him  to  be 


either.  Meanwhile  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  mod¬ 
ern  armies  has  not  only  cut  off  chivalry  from  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  cavalry,  it  has  also  cut  off"  cavalry  from  its  con¬ 
nection  with  chivalry.  In  a  Homeric,  an  Athenian,  an  early 
Roman,  or  a  mediaeval  army,  cavalry  and  chivalry  were  the 
same  thing.  All  who  served  as  cavalry  belonged  to  the 
class  from  whom  it  is  held  that  chivalrous  actions  are  to  be 
looked  for ;  their  serving  in  the  cavalry  was  the  outward 
badge  of  their  belonging  to  that  class.  Nowadays,  not  the 
whole  mass  of  the  cavalry,  but  only  its  officers  belong  to 
the  class  from  whom  we  expect  chivalry ;  or,  if  we  are 
told  that  the  common  soldier  is  as  much  bound  to  be  chiv¬ 
alrous  as  his  officer,  at  all  events  a  common  soldier  in  a 
cavalry  regiment  is  not  expected  to  be  chivalrous  in  any 
sense  in  which  the  common  soldier  in  an  infantry'  regiment 
is  not  expected  to  be  chivalrous  also.  In  short  the  ditfer- 
ence  between  the  two  will  be  felt  if  we  take  Campbell’s  two 
lines :  — 

Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave. 

And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry. 

If  instead  of  this  we  were  to  say  — 

Charge  with  all  thy  cavcdiy, 

we  should  be  making  no  change  from  the  ]K)int  of  a  philol¬ 
ogist  ;  we  should  perhaps  be  equally  correct  as  a  matter  of 
military  history ;  but  we  should  have  come  down  from  a 
sentiment  to  a  fact;  we  should  have  wiped  out  ail  the 
poetry, 

what  then  do  we  mean  by  chivalry  ?  Strictly,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  means  the  estate  or  class  of  people  who  ride 
on  horses  —  that  is  to  say,  for  purposes  of  war.  Then 
comes  the  secondary  meaning  of  a  turn  of  mind,  a  moral 
standard,  whatever  we  please  to  call  it,  which  is  thought  to 
be  becoming  in  members  of  that  class.  Lastly,  the  notion 
of  horses  and  riding  quite  passes  out  of  sight,  and  a  chiv¬ 
alrous  temper,  a  chivalrous  action,  and  the  like,  become 
words  which  are  used  with  a  certain  meaning  of  their  own, 
always  perhaps  with  a  certain  latent  reference  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  a  certain  class  of  society,  always  perhaps  with  a 
'certain  latent  reference  to  warfare,  but  certainly  without 
any  remembrance  of  the  strict  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word. 

That  the  original  military  associations  of  the  word  never 
quite  leave  it,  is,  we  think, -clear.  When  we  apply  it  to 
conduct  which  has  no  reference  to  warfare,  it  is  by  a  kind 
of  metaphor  ;  it  is  somewhat  like  the  words  hero  and  hero¬ 
ism.  The  proper  field  both  of  heroic  actions  and  of  chiv¬ 
alrous  actions  is  warfare;  it  is  only  by  way  of  analogy 
that  either  heroism  or  chivalry  can  be  predicated  of  actions 
done  in  lines  of  life  other  than  the  military.  Now  both 
heroism  and  chivalry  imply  conduct  of  a  special  kind,  con¬ 
duct  which  is  not  exactly  e.xpected  of  everybody,  conduct 
which  has  something  in  common  with  the  theological  no¬ 
tions  about  works  of  supererogation  and  counsels  of  per¬ 
fection.  The  hero  acts-  in  a  way  —  primarily  in  warfare,  by 
a  figure  in  other  lines  of  life  —  which  we  admire  in  him, 
but  which  we  do  not  expect  in  everybody.  We  do  not 
blame  a  man  for  not  being  a  hero.  But  the  diflTerence  be¬ 
tween  heroism  and  chivalry  is  considerable.  We  should 
hardly  call  conduct  heroic,  unless  we  can  give  it  unreserved 
moral  approval.  It  is  part  of  the  idea  of  a  hero  that  he 
should  be  fighting  in  a  good  cause.  We  may  call  a  partic¬ 
ular  action  heroic,  even  .though  the  man 'who  does  it  is 
engaged  in  a  warfare  which  we  deem  unjust,  but  we  do  not 
call  it  so  unless  we  really  look  upon  it  as  morally  right  at 
that  particular  time  and  place.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Bonaparte  were  not  heroes,  for  several  reasons,  among 
others  because  their  warfare  was  unjust ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  many  heroic  actions  may  not  have  been  done  by 
particular  men  in  tbeir  armies.  But  when  we  speak  of 
chivalry,  the  word  hardly  carries  with  it  the  same  hearty 
respect,  the  same  genuine  moral  approbation,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  implied  in  the  word  hero  and  its  derivatives.  There 
is  a  lurking  notion  of  the  ludicrous  about  it;  we  speak  of 
an  heroic  action  with  the  same  gravity,  the  same  unreserved 
admiration,  with  which  we  speak  of  a  saintly  action  ;  but 
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we  hardly  speak  of  a  chivalrous  action  without  a  kind  of  I  is  another  burst  under  Elizabeth.  The  chivalrous  feclino 


half  smile.  is  one  of  the  many  substitutes  which  men  set  up  for  the 

A  chivalrous  action,  as  the  word  is  now  commonly  used,  simple  law  of  right  and  wrong.  So  far  as  such  substitutes 

cannot  be  a  base  or  sordid  action  ;  it  may  be  a  generous  put  a  check  on  any  kind  of  evil,  we  can  only  say  that  any 

and  self-sacrificing  action  ;  but  it  may  very  easily  ^  an  ex-  check  is  better  than  no  check.  The  law  of  honor  is  often 

travagant  and  uncalled-for  action,  which  cannot  be  de-  useful  for  men  who  cannot  rise  to  the  law  of  duty.  The 

fended  on  any  principle  of  right  reason,  which  we  do  in  a  question  however  is  whether  honor,  chivalry,  and  the  like, 

kind  of  way  admire,  but  on  which  we  do  not  bestow  real  have  not  really  done  more  harm  than  good.  They  enjoin 

moral  approbation.  Burke  made  a  piece  of  fine  declama-  the  strict  practice  of  certain  virtues  under  certain  circum. 

tion  about  swords  leaping  from  their  scabbards  in  the  cause  stances  and  towards  certain  classes  of  people.  The  que^ 

of  Marie  Antoinette,  her  beauty,  and  so  forth.  That  the  tion  is  whether  this  does  not  really  discourage  right  deal- 


swords  did  not  so  leap  forth  was  a  sign  that  the  age  of 
chivalry  was  past.  Now  the  motive  which  he  thus  appealed 
to  was  a  purely  irrational  one.  To  draw  the  sworil  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  French  Monarchy  might  be  a  perfectly  right 
thing  to  do ;  whether  it  was  right  or  not  is  a  question  of 
political  morality.  But  whether  a  particular  queen  was 
young  and  beautiful  or  old  and  ugly  could  not  really  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  moral  right  or  wrong  of  such  a 
course.  A  purely  irrelevant  motive  is  brought  in ;  a  mo¬ 
tive  which  we  “half  smile  at,  which  we  half  morally  con¬ 
demn,  but  which  we  still  in  a  certain  sense  admire,  and  in 
a  certain  sense  sympathize  with. 

We  hear  in  mcditeval  warfare  of  men  doing  some  ex¬ 
travagant  exploit,  which  could  in  no  way  profit  the  cause 
for  which  they  were  fighting,  for  their  honor,  for  their 
knighthood,  for  the  love  of  their  ladies,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  This  is  a  kind  of  folly  to  which  we  give  a  kind 
of  half-sympathy,  because  there  is  nothing  base  or  sordid 
about  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  folly,  and  mUchievous  folly, 
and  distinctly  deserves  moral  disapprobation.  If  it  be  true 
that  Bonaparte  once  ordered  a  certain  military  operation, 
involving  risk  to  part  of  his  army,  merely  that  Josephine 
might  see  the  show,  this  is  still  more  distinctly  blameworthy. 
Still  we  do  not  blame  it  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  had  done 
the  same  thing  for  money  or  other  personal  advantage.  It 
was  a  breach  of  duty  in  every  way  ;  but  still,  if  he  himself 
shared  the  risk,  there  was  something  of  the  chivalrous  feel¬ 
ing  clinging  to  it.  But  all  these  chivalrous  doings  are  quite 
foreign  both  to  the  calm  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  conscientious  general  and  to  the  more  irregular  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  character  of  the  hero.  To  expose  either  himself 
or  others  to  risk  without  an  adequate  motive  is  no  part  of 
the  character  of  a  Washington  or  a  AVellington  ;  neither  is 
it  any  part  of  the  character  of  a  Kanares  or  a  Garibaldi. 

The  truth  is  that  chivalry,  so  far  as  it  is  a  virtue,  is  the 
virtue  of  a  class.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  no  real  virtue  at  all. 
It  may  sometimes  lead  men  to  do  actions  which  are  in 
themselves  morally  right ;  but  it  does  not  lead  men  to  do 
them  because  they  are  morally  right.  The  soldier  who 
does  Lis  ordinary  duty  because  it  is  his  duty  —  the  hero  who 
dues  his  extraoi^inary  duty  because  under  his  special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  his  duty  —  are  both  acting  according  to 
the  rules  ot  sound  morality.  But  the  chivalrous  man  who 
does  something  for  his  honor,  or  for  the  love  of  his  lady,  is 
not  acting  according  to  any  moral  rule  at  all.  He  acts 
according  to  the  standard  of  a  particular  class,  to  win  the 
esteem  of  that  particular  class.  Beyond  that  class  we  can 
hardly  conceive  chivalry  existing.  A  clown  may  be  a 
hero;  but  we  cannot  fancy  a  chivalrous  clown.  So  far  as 
the  clown  becomes  chivalrous,  so  far  he  ceases  to  be  a 
clown.  We  come  round  again  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started;  chivalry  is  something  which  does  not  belong  to 
men  in  general  as  moral  agents,  but  only  to  one  class  of 
men,  to  tne  class  who  anciently  served  in  battle  on  horse¬ 
back. 

Of  the  historic  aspect  of  chivalry  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
say  anything.  Like  the  “  feudal  system,”  with  wnich  chiv¬ 
alry  is  commonly  said  to  have  some  connection,  the 
thing  is  so  vague  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  it  was,  when 
it  began,  or  when  it  ended.  When  Burke  said  that  the  age 
of  chivalry  was  past,  he  would  have  been  a  good  deal  puz¬ 
zled  to  say  when  the  age  of  chivalry  began.  Yet  we  can 
see  that  there  were  certain  ages  when  ideas  which  we  may 
fairly  call  chivalrous  had  a  ^ater  effect  on  men  than  they 
had  earlier  or  later,  'fhe  &ing  seems  to  come  by  fits  and 
starts;  there  is  a  burst  under  Edward  the  Third,  and  there 


ing  under  other  circumstances  and  towards  other  classes  of 
people  ;  whether  the  excess  of  courtesy  and  re.«pcct  shown 
to  knights  and  ladies  did  not  tend  to  make  men  yet  more 
contemptuous  and  merciless  towards  people  below  those 
ranks  than  thej-  would  otherwise  have  been. 

William  Ilulus  is  one  of  the  first  princes  in  whose  mouth 
we  hear  the  jatgon  of  chivalry,  as  Francis  the  ITirst  is  one 
of  the  last.  Cliivalry  certainly  did  not  teach  either  of 
them  to  practise  either  general  humanity  or  general  faith¬ 
fulness  to  engagements.  The  character  of  Rufus  in  this 
respect  is  well  worthy  of  study.  He  is  one  of  the  first  in 
whose  mouths  we  hear  the  talk  about  the  “  probus  miles,” 
the  “  preux  chevalier.”  He  allows  certain  Angevin  kni<rbts 
who  have  been  taken  prisoners  to  go  free  on  parole  ;  some 
of  his  own  followers  suggest  to  him  that  they  may  possibljr 
break  their  parole  ;  he  indignantly  casts  away  the  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  he  will  not  helicve  that  a  good  knight  would  ever  do 
anything  so  shameful.  A  Rufus  acted  on  his  own  princi- 

Edes.  He  troubled  himself  very  little  about  breaking  either 
lis  coronation  oath  or  his  special  promises  to  his  people, 
he  troubled  himself  very  little  about  breaking  his  treaties 
with  other  princes,  he  troubled  himself  even  less  about  the 
misery  caused  either  by  his  wars  or  by  his  e.xactions.  But 
to  his  strictly  military  engagements,  to  the  promises  made 
by  him  in  his  character  of  “  probus  miles,”  he  was  strictly 
faithful.  The  same  picture  will  serve  for  many  chivalrous 
princes  since.  There  is  perhaps  some  truth  in  the  harsh 
saying  that  the  perfection  of  chivalry  was  seen  at  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Limoges,  when  the  Black  Prince  spaied  the 
knights  who  fought  against  him  and  murdered  the  unarmed 
citizens  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  if  we  compare  this 
with  pre-chivalrous  times,  with  the  wars  of  the  Conqueror 
for  instance,  the  knights  might  very  possibly  have  fared 
worse  ;  the  mass  of  the  people  would  certainly  have  fared 
better.  Eflward  at  Limoges  certainly  does  not  shine  by 
the  side  of  William  at  Exeter. 

And  lastly,  if  there  was  one  thing  above  all  others  to 
which  chivalry  ought  to  have  led,  it  should  surely  have 
been  the  strictest  and  most  self-sacrificing  discharge  of  mil¬ 
itary  duty.  Yet  the  Knight  without  Fear  and  without  Re¬ 
proach,  when  he  was  called  on  to  enter  the  breach  at 
Padua  on  foot,  thought  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  brother- 
gentlemen  too  precious  to  be  risked  alongside  of  the  lives 
of  churls.  The  chevalier,  in  short,  was  the  chevalier,  and 
it  was  below  him  to  do  anything  without  the  help  of  the 
beast  from  which  he  took  his  name.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
tales  which  are  told,  both  of  Bayard  and  others,  as  wonder¬ 
ful  examples  of  chivalrous  virtues,  often  come  simply  to 
this  —  that  the  goo<l  knight  forebore  to  do  some  remarka¬ 
bly  rascally  act.  When  we  get  to  the  famous  last  words 
of  Philip  Sidney,  we  have  got  out  of  the  region  of  chivalry 
into  something  better. 


VENDANGES. 

“  Adieu  paniers,  vtndangee  sont  faifee,”  hummed  Voltaire 
when  he  was  in  a  good  humor.  By  the  end  of  October 
the  viniculturists  ot  France  will  have  taken  up  the  refrain, 
tor  by  that  time  every  stem  will  be  divested  of  its  red  and 
white  cascades  of  fruit.  It  is  a  pity  that  politics  should 
dismally  intervene  at  this  particularly  happy  period  of  the 
year  which  of  yore  was  one  of  French  gayety  in  its  full 
exuberance.  But  let  pessimists  be  quieted ;  let  them  only 
for  a  moment  forsake  their  sinister  forecasts,  and  remember 
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that  France  is  {;rape  gathering.  Has  there  ever  been 
•  serious  revolution  in  France,  in  October  I  A  feeble 
prophet  is  he  who  says  there  ever  will  be  one,  and  it  is 
absolutely  absurd  on  the  part  of  usurpers  and  pretenders 
ever  to  have  chosen  this  oblivious  month  to  carry  out  their 
nebulous  designs.  Suppress  the  south  of  France  —  Gas¬ 
cony,  Acquitaine,  Burgundy  —  and  you  suppress  revolution. 
Whereas  the  south  is  presently  engrossed  in  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  occupation  of  reaping  the  juicy  produce  of  its  rich 
soil,  and  prefers  wine  to  blood.  And  happy  is  the  country, 
as  the  song  of  the  rustic  songster  Pierre  Dupont  goes,  that 
can  view  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  through  the  ruby 
color  of  its  home-grown  liquor,  although  ce  conuin  de  vin  is 
responsible  for  many  a  national  scrape,  an<l  leagued  with 
the  Sun,  is  a  worse  woman  killer  than  Don  Juan  in  person. 
Its  influence  has  at  all  times  been  manifest  in  all  things.  It 
is  to  the  wine  growing  districts  of  fair  Gaul  that  all  that  is 
passionate,  im.aginative,  and  poetical  in  French  literature 
IS  due;  glittering  writers  like  Thcopliile  Gautier,  ardent 
and  fiery  orators  like  Gambcttii,  brilliant  poets  like  Alfred 
de  Musset,  sucked  the  stimulating  drink  from  their  child¬ 
hood,  and  cooled  down  their  excessive  buoyancy  in  the 
refrigerating  contact  of  their  northern  compatriots.  The 
north  counteracts  the  south ;  Lille  neutralizes  Bordeaux, 
Amiens  takes  the  edge  off  Marseilles,  and  the  contrasting 
temperament  of  wine  drinkers  and  beer  drinkers  (for  as 
much  beer  ns  wine  is  drunk  in  the  north)  constitutes  that 
wonderful  homogeneity  to  which  France  is  indebted  for 
her  greatness. 

But  we  have  to  speak  of  grape  gathering,  not  of  politics. 
The  accompanying  drawing  reproduces  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  episodes  of  the  process  which  consists  in  transforming 
the  raw  juice  of  the  grape  from  its  undiluted  state  into 
delicate  Chateau  Margeaux,  the  wine  of  graffinis,  and  into 
Ai  Mousseux,  the  eflervcscing  beverage  of  lliissians  and 
lady  consumers.  Probably  the  scene  lies  on  the  hillocks 
and  in  dales  of  Burgundy,  for  if  we  mistake  not,  the  artist 
was  born  and  bred  in  this  felicitous  region  —  the  native 
land  of  pretty  girls  and  grand  cru.*,  and  has  only  been  put  to 
the  trouble  of  retracing  a  scone  witnessed  by  him  every  year. 

The  Vendanges  take  place  almost  simultaneously  in 
Burgundy,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux,  in  the 
plains  of  Rou.sillon  and  the  C6te  d’Or,  but  none  cijual  in 
picturestjue  elTect  those  of  Dijon,  Voluay,  Nuits,  and  the 
appetizing  string  of  dainty  yards  which  abound  in  that 
locality.  The  vines  are,  as  it  were,  the  frame  of  a  picture 
of  the  most  interesting  originality.  No  costume  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  more  striking  than  those  of  Burgundian  vine 
gatherers ;  the  men  are  athletic,  tall,  and  handsome ;  the 
women  pretty,  graceful,  and  naturally  tasteful  in  their 
dress.  It  has  been  observed  with  (alas)  no  little  truth,  as 
a  contrast  with  English  women,  that  French  women  of  the 
poorest  class  are  choice  and  delicate  in  the  harmonious 
array  of  their  cheap  gaiments  ;  the  simplest  little  ouvriere 
sports  no  crude,  loud  color,  but  with  a  modest  merino 
dress,  looks  as  lady-like  as  the  most  aristocratic ;  and  the 
peasant  girl  in  her  wooden  shoes  finds  means  to  be  eleg<ant 
withal.  It  is  so  with  Burgundian  vendangeuses,  and  Don 
Juans  of  the  Boulevards  know  it  so  well  that  they  willingly 
endure  a  tedious  railroad  journey  to  have  a  view  of  native 
charms.  At  a  given  signal  the  grape  gatherers  spread  out 
among  the  vines,  usually  armed  with  a  pair  of  scissors; 
each  has  a  singular  kind  of  basket,  somewhat  resembling 
the  holies  of  Parisian  chiffonniers  strapped  to  his  back; 
these  are  rapidly  filled  and  emptied  in  large  casks  propped 
up  on  carriages  close  by.  It  is  a  busy  time,  the  proprii- 
laire  stimulates  his  servants,  and  there  is  a  continual  run¬ 
ning  between  the  vineyard  and  the  carriages  ;  but  work 
excludes  not  innocent  fun,  and  no  one  is  grudged  his  fill 
of  grapes.  Beside  the  rich,  is  the  modest  vigneron  who 
owns  a  few  square  yards  of  land,  and  cultivates  just  enough 
vine  to  furnish  his  own  cellar  throughout  the  year,  and  to 

i1  lell  two  or  three  casks  of  wine. 

After  the  gathering  comes  an  important  operation  ;  the 
'  carriages  take  the  reeking  grapes  to  the  farm,  and  throw 
>  them  pell  mell  into  casks  large  enough  to  contain  a  cottage. 
I  A  number  of  lads,  wooden  shod,  step  in  and  commence  a 


furious  dance  over  the  contents  of  the  immense  barrel. 
The  juice  .spurts  in  all  directions  and  flows  into  another 
receptacle.  Still  the  dancers  continue  their  bounds  as 
furiously  as  before  until  one  sees  but  a  shapeless  mass  of 
crushed  grapes  retaining  little  more  than  their  skin.  Still 
they  have  to  undergo  a  further  pressure,  and  that  is  done 
by  means  of  a  primitive  but  useful  device  the  reader  will 
see  at  the  top  of  the  sketch.  A  third  pressure  gives  forth 
the  brandy,  and  then  the  fruit  has  given  all  that  it  can 
give.  The  wine  derived  from  the  second  pressure  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best;  in  its  primitive  condition  it  savors  very 
unlike  the  wine  in  its  perfect  state.  It  is  sweet  and  can 
be  drunk  almost  to  any  amount.  People  call  it  cin  doux, 
and  take  advantage  of  its  amiable  qualities  to  absorb  as 
much  as  they  fiossibly  can  during  the  Vendanges.  Their 
excuse  is  a  ready  one :  grape  gathering  only  happens  once 
a  year,  and  life  is  so  short  1  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  crowning 
feast  in  honor  of  sun  and  verdure,  the  Vendanges  bid  adieu 
to  decaying  nature  ;  the  le.aves  are  rus.«et-colored  and  the 
trees  bald,  les  heanx  Jours  sonl  finis,  and  the  Vendanges 
worthily  close  the  year  of  pleasure  with  copious  libations, 
while  they  furnish  for  the  winter  a  consoling  preventive  for 
cold. 

When  the  day’s  work  is  over,  the  male  portion  of  the 
vendangeurs  congregate  in  the  village  wine  shop,  play 
cards,  re-ail  a  Parisian  newspaper  some  three  months  old 
and  be.aring  three  months’  dirt,  and  discuss  the  political 
questions  of  three  months  ago.  French  peasants  tire 
rather  petty  gamblers  than  drunkards.  However,  they 
usually  go  to  sleep  on  these  occasions,  seeing  them.selves 
double,  and  when  the  wife  of  the  vigneron,  whose  humble 
home  the  artist  h.as  sketched,  preserves  him  from  the 
ditches  and  hedges  which  his  erratic  walk  would  einbr.ace 
in  the  circles  and  triangles  his  legs  describe,  the  inebriated 
peasant  imagines  he  has  two  voices,  and  wonders  how  and 
in  what  circumstances  ho  became  guilty  of  bigamy.  Ob¬ 
viously  he  has  given  the  preference  to  substantial  wine, 
and  left  vin  doux  to  more  delicate  drinkers.  Luckily  tipsi¬ 
ness  of  the  kind  he  indulges  in  in  no  wise  resembles  the 
brutal  stupidity  of  brandy  drinking,  and  leaves  but  faint 
traces  on  the  morrow.  And  thus  grape  gathering  and  wine 
manufacturing  go  on  for  a  month  or  so.  until  not  a  grape 
remains  on  the  vine. 

Another  species  of  n-ndanguer  deserves  mention.  That 
is  the  fat  old  country  gentlman  —  a  haberdasher  from 
Paris,  or  an  enriched  grocer,  who  fondly  cultivates  a  lew 
stems  in  his  garden,  and  takes  pleasure  in  gathering  his 
grapes  with  his  own  hands.  In  fact  he  is  more  pleased  to 
gather  them  than  to  eat  them  ;  he  stows  them  in  a  dry 
room,  and  as  his  provision  is  far  too  copious  for  him  and 
his  housekeeper,  the  grapes  are  left  to  rot.  He  feasts  on 
them  with  the  eyes  as  a  miser  feasts  on  gold.  He  is  an 
outsider,  a  bourgeois,  an  object  of  contempt  for  true  vig- 
nerons,  and  if  a  place  is  given  him  here  it  is  only  for  the 
sake  of  his  ludicrous  figure,  his  fat  countenance  indicative 
of  thick  enjoyment,  and  his  ungainly  gait,  beside  the  stal¬ 
wart  rustics  who  gain  their  livelihood  by  wh.at  he  considers 
is  a  mere  pleasure. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Anthont  Trollope  has  a  new  novel  —  about  his  thirty- 
fourth —  in  active  preparation.  The  story  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  Graphic  will  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Trollope. 

Not'  only  are  Yankee  books  Mpular  in  England  just  now, 
but  Yankee  printing-presses.  The  “  Novelty  Printing  Press,” 
for  amateurs  and  others,  has  lately  been  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  American  manufacturer,  Mr.  B.  O.  Woods,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  is  regarded  as  a  very  excellent  “  Yankee  Notion.” 

The  genial  Mark  Twain  has  been  ostracised  by  the  stem  cen¬ 
sors  of  Colchester,  England.  The  Mercury,  of  that  town,  states 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
has  decreed  the  banishment,  from  their  library,  of  the  works  of 
the  popular  American  humorist.  The  committee,  when  ques¬ 
tion^,  acknowledged  that  they  had  never  read  his  works,  but 
had  condemned  them  for  the  comic  illustrations  on  the  cover  I 
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Among  certain  classes  of  Highlanders  there  is  no  superstition 
more  prevalent  than  that  which  regards  the  longevity  of  deer  ; 
hence  a  Gaelic  adage  which  has  been  thus  translated  :  — 

Thrice  the  age  of  a  dog  is  that  of  a  horse; 

Thrice  the  age  of  a  horse  is  that  of  a  man  ; 

Thrice  the  age  of  a  roan  is  that  of  a  deer  ; 

Thrice  the  age  of  a  deer  is  that  of  an  eagle  ; 

Thrice  the  age  of  an  eagle  is  that  of  an  oak  tree. 

‘‘  We  had  in  our  hands  yesterday,”  says  the  France,  “  a  very 
curious  photograph,  being  the  portrait  of  a  Russian  who  has 
mst  arrived  in  Paris,  brought  by  the  director  of  a  theatre  at  St. 
Petersburg.  His  head  is  that  of  a  Scotch  terrier,  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  snout,  long  silky  hair,  and  }icndant  ears.  As  to  the  rest  of 
the  body  it  is  that  of  an  ordinary  roan.  The  voice  is  perfectly 
human  ;  he  converses  well,  and  is  not  devoid  of  intelligence.” 
That  is  a  good  deal  to  find  out  from  a  photo.,  but  they  are  so 
inventive  in  these  days  in  Paris. 

Great  interest  has  been  aroused  at  Nidau,  Berne,  by  a  won¬ 
derful  piece  of  good  fortune.  In  the  River  Thiele  has  been 
fished  up  a  chest  four  feet  long,  marked  with  the  letters  ”  I.  d. 
I.,”  banded  with  iron,  and  full  of  gold  pieces.  The  tale  runs 
that,  in  1388,  the  Bernese  let  sink  in  the  river,  swollen  by  the 
rains,  one  of  their  vessels,  which  was  being  used  at  the  siege  of 
the  castle,  and  in  which  craft  was  deposited  the  treasure  in 
question.  That  occurred  at  the  period  when  Enguerrand  IV., 
the  last  of  the  Sires  de  Coney,  had  received  from  Austria  the 
county  of  Nidau  as  au  appanage.  What  remained  of  the  Sire’s 
property  was  ceded  to  the  Orleans. 

A  LADY  was  a  few  days  since  seen  shaping  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition,  accompanied  by  an  Austrian  officer.  They  reached 
the  French  Annexe,  and  were  much  struck  with  some  of 
Droird’s  statuettes.  The  officer  was  selecting  some  for  pur¬ 
chase,  when  the  lady  was  heard  to  observe,  in  a  half  whisper, 
“But  we  have  spent  all  our  money!”  “No  matter,”  replied 
the  French  exhibitor,  “  kindly  give  me  your  name  and  address, 
and  I  will  send  the  statuettes.”  The  lad^  fumbled  in  her 
pocket,  but  had  not  a  pencil  in  her  possession.  The  French¬ 
man  lent  her  one,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  on  finding  the 
name  put  down  to  be  “  Olga,  &ine  des  Ilelldnes.”  The  impe¬ 
cunious  officer  escorting  her  was  the  Crown  Prince  of  Hanover. 

•  Apropos  of  the  Ashantee  war  the  London  Court  Journal 
makes  the  following  humane  suggestion  :  “  We  are  told  that 
the  Gold  Coast  is  a  mass  of  impenetrable  jungle  and  forest, 
through  which  it  is  difficult  to  march,  and  in  which  the  enemy 
can  safely  hide.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  very  simple  process  would 
clear  the  forest  and  jungle,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  de¬ 
prived  the  enemy  of  his  hiding-place  clear  the  air  of  malaria. 
We  suggest  the  extensive  use  of  petroleum,  to  well  saturate  a 
great  extent  of  bush  and  forest,  and  when  the  wind  blows 
strongly  inland  set  fire  to  it.  It  would  do  a  world  of  good,  and 
save  us  trouble  and  life.  The  Ashantees  would  only  have  to 
run  for  it,  and  the  wild  beasts  must  frizzle.  This  plan  repeat¬ 
edly  persevered  in  would  be  at  least  sanitary.  Who  knows  that 
when  the  jungle  is  burnt  the  Gold  Coast  may  not  become 
healthy?  " 

The  Court  Journal  says :  “  A  story  is  told  at  the  expense 
of  one  of  our  bishops  whose  usually  retentive  memory  is  occa¬ 
sionally  a  little  treacherous  in  respect  of  proper  names.  While 
visiting  a  certain  town,  some  time  since,  as  he  stood  upon  the 
platform  waiting  for  a  train,  a  clergyman  accosted  the  bishop, 
shook  hands  warmly,  and  began  numerous  inquiries  in  regard 
to  members  of  his  family  and  the  good  friends  living  at  Bar- 
chester.  The  bishop  was  puzzled  ;  the  face  of  his  cordial  friend 
was  quite  familiar,  and  he  was  evidently  no  stranger  to  himself 
or  family,  but  to  recall  his  name  was  beyond  any  effort  of  the 
memory.  The  bishop  joined  in  a  lively  conversation,  disliking 
to  make  the  awkward  inquiry,  and  hoping  for  some  chance 
word  to  reveal  the  name  of  his  friend.  But  it  came  not,  and, 
as  the  conversation  went  on,  the  ignorance  became  more  and 
more  embarrassing.  At  last  a  happy  thought  came  to  the 
bishop  ;  he  would  get  it  without  asking.  So  with  an  indifferent 
air  he  asked,  ‘  Let  me  see  —  I  forMt  how  you  spell  your  name.' 
But  alas  for  the  expedient  1  With  a  curious  smile  his  friend  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  Well,  usually  I  spell  it  J-o-n-e-s !  ’  Just  at  that  moment 
the  bishop  rememliered  the  necessity  of  going  into  the  waiting- 
room  to  look  after  his  travelling-bag.  The  inability  to  spell 
'  Jones,’ or  the  suggestion  that  there  was  more  than  one  way  of 
spelling  it  betrayed  something  ceitainly,  and  the  bishop  saw  it.” 

From  the  rich  stores  of  Hungarian  popular  poetry  Herr  Lud¬ 
wig  Aigner  has  judiciously  selected  a  number  of  songs  and  bal¬ 
lads,  and  has  faithfully  rendered  them  into  German  verse.  His 


I  Ungarische  Volk-sdichtungen  form  an  Attractive  volume,  and  one 
I  which  fully  deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
{  the  subject  of  popular  literature.  A  brief  but  valuable  intro- 
I  duction  precedes  the  poems,  and  from  it  much  may  be  learnt  as 
I  well  about  the  songs  themselves  us  the  ]ieoplc  who  sing  them. 

!  In  Hungary,  as  in  every  other  land,  love  is,  of  course,  the  theme 
which  most  frequently  inspires  the  rustic  minstrel ;  but  almost 
i  as  numerous  as  the  “  Liel^slieder  ”  are  the  “  Pusztenlieder;  or, 

I  Songs  of  the  Steppes,”  in  some  of  which  the  romantic  side  of 
,  the  herdsman’s  life  finds  its  peculiar  expression,  while  in  others 
'  are  described  the  adventures  which  checker  the  wilder  existence 
I  of  the  robber.  After  these  come  the  songs  devoted  to  war  and 
the  chase,  to  the  dance  and  the  feast,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
themes  on  which,  in  all  countries,  the  singer’s  skill  is  exercised. 
I.a!ss  numerous  than  the  others,  but  still  by  no  means  rare,  are 
the  poems  which  will  probably  lie  found  the  most  attractive  to 
foreign  readers  —  the  semi-epic  or  dramatic  ballads  and  ro¬ 
mances,  wherein  various  stories  are  told,  the  merits  of  which 
can  be  more  easily  conveyed  in  a  translation  than  the  fleeting 
charms  of  purely  lyric  song. 

j  The  Naples  correspondent  of  the  Alhenixim  viritest  “From 
the  local  journals 'I  learn  that  the  form  of  another  human  txidy, 
which  had  been  impressed  on  the  ashes  of  Pompeii,  has  Iteeti 
preserved  in  plaster  of  Paris  within  the  last  few  days.  The  cast 
IS  said  to  be  extremely  beautiful,  and  far  superior  to  any  which 
have  hitherto  been  taken.  The  head  is  a  ixjrtrait,  the  nose  is  long 
and  decidedly  aquiline,  the  lips  full  and  half  open,  the  ears  enor¬ 
mously  large.  There  is  no  muscular  contraction  indicative  of  a 
violent  death,  aivd  the  whole  person,  which  is  in  the  pose  of  one 
who  sleeps  a  placid  sleep,  shows  that  this  unhappy  citizen  of 
Pomjieii  died  of  asphyxia.  He  lies  on  the  left  side,  resting  the 
head  on  the  right  hand,  whilst  the  other  arm,  bent  under  the 
breast,  is  almost  concealed;  the  legs  are  drawn  up  uncquallv, 
the  left  more  than  the  right,  which  is  stretched  out  naturally. 
Around  the  loins  was  a  linen  covering,  which  concealed  a  small 
portion  of  the  legs ;  the  breast  was  naked  without  a  shirt,  un¬ 
less  there  be  some  apjtearance  of  one  under  the  left  armpit ;  but 
the  feet  were  naked,  and  these  have  been  cast  magnificently.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  this  body  was  found  at  a  remarkable 
height,  almost  on  the  level  of  the  second  story,  and  near  it  were 
a  few  pieces  of  money  in  bronze  and  silver.  Thus  another  in¬ 
teresting  addition  is  made  to  the  casts  of  human  forms  now  in 
the  Museum.  The  first  experiment  of  the  kind  was  made ‘a 
long  time  ago  ’  by  the  Commendatore  Fiorelli,  now  Director  of 
the  National  Museum,  in  the  presence  of  your  correspondent. 
It  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  as  well  it  might,  for  it 
brought  to  light,  if  not  to  life,  some  of  the  victims  of  that  great 
eruption  which  buried  a  whole  city  beneath  its  ashes,  and  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  types  of  the  race  who  once  peopled  the  streets  of 
that  now  silent  city.” 

Those  who  are  curious  to  recall,  not  French,  but  Parisian 
society  fifty  years  ago,  may  consult  the  mimoirts  of  Paul  de 
Kock,  that  amusing  and  naughty  author  whose  works  Gregory 
XVI.  put  in  the  index  while  placing  a  private  edition  of  them  in 
his  Cabinet  library  to  drive  dull  care  away  in  his  moments  per- 
das.  We  learn  from  the  memoirs  that  the  deceased  novelist  had  a 
perfect  horror  of  quitting  Paris.  One  day  Nestor  Roqueplan 
elicited  from  him  that  he  had  never  been  to  Holland,  the  countiy 
of  his  father  and  mother;  that  the  idea  of  visiting  England, 
where  he  was  loved  almost  as  much  as  Dickens,  never  crossed 
his  brain ;  that  he  had  never  seen  the  sea,  but  only  the  Seine, 
and  here  and  there  the  Marne.  His  son  was  a  long  time  before 
he  could  get  him  to  his  country  house  at  Gournay,  a  few  miles 
from  the  capital,  so  great  was  his  repugnance  to  leave  the 
Boulevards.  On  a  few  occasions  he  exhibited  curiosity  ;  he  was 
anxious  at  one  time  to  see  the  first  Flmperor,  and  an  artist  took 
him  to  the  Tuileries  where,  during  a  concert,  and  whilst  pre¬ 
tending  to  play  a  fiddle,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Na¬ 
poleon.  He  expected  to  find  a  hero,  but  merely  saw  a  very 
stout  and  yellow  little  man.  The  death  of  Paul  de  Kock  was 
tragic  enough.  During  the  siege  he  learned  that  his  little 
property  just  outside  the  walls  had  been  destroyed,  that  the 
troops  had  cut  down  his  trees,  and  that  his  house  had  been 
sacked  by  marauders.  During  the  Commune  Paul  de  Kock 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  apartment  in  the  Boulevard 
St.  Martin.  He  sat  in  his  arm-chair  near  the  window,  motion¬ 
less,  silent,  and  suffering.  When  fighting  was  going  on  in  the 
street,  and  the  Porte  St.  Martin  theatre  was  in  flames  close  to 
his  door,  he  refused  to  move,  saying  to  his  daughter,  “  Go 
where  ?  just  as  well  die  here.”  After  the  Commune  he  wished 
to  go  hack  to  Romainville,  and  on  being  told  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Prussians,  he  replied,  “  Well,  the  Prussians  are  better 
than  the  banditti  of  the  Commune.”  He  was  taken  ill,  how¬ 
ever,  and  died  at  his  house  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin. 
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